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FOREWORD 

Of  the  many  books  about  philosophy  this  one  can 
claim  only  to  be  the  most  elementary.  People  often 
say:  “I  don’t  know  the  first  thing  about  philoso¬ 
phy.  .  .  .”  This  book  tries  to  acquaint  such  readers 
with  some  of  the  “first  things”  which  they  might  like 
to  know  about  it,  such  as:  what  philosophy  is,  why 
men  practice  it,  how  they  go  about  it,  and  what  results 
they  have  achieved.  Some  readers  may  expect  the 
book  to  tell  them  all  there  is  to  know  about  philosophy 
in  tabloid  form,  as  if  the  insights  which  geniuses  have 
taken  lifetimes  to  express  could  be  communicated  in 
a  few  thousand  words,  and  as  if  those  words  could 
convey  any  meaning  to  a  person  lacking  in  the  experi¬ 
ences  with  which  they  deal. 

In  philosophy,  everything  depends  upon  under¬ 
standing  meanings,  and  that  is  something  which  every 
man  must  achieve  for  himself.  That  is  why  it  is  futile 
to  draw  up  and  pass  on  to  the  reader  summaries  of 
philosophical  conclusions,  because  it  is  only  by  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  carry  on  the  process  of  philosophizing  that 
its  results  can  be  appreciated.  Here,  more  than  in 
any  other  field  of  knowledge,  a  passive  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  reader  is  fatal.  Nothing  can  be  accom- 
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plished  without  the  reader’s  willingness  to  think  along 
with  (but  not  necessarily  in  agreement  with)  the  per¬ 
son  who  is  writing.  If  a  book  of  this  kind  fails  to 
enlist  the  reader’s  collaboration,  and  does  not  lead  to 
further  activity  in  the  subject,  it  fails  completely. 

Philosophy,  like  all  great  art,  is  most  fully  enjoyed 
by  those  who  practice  it.  But  it  can  also  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  see 
what  the  artist,  in  this  case  the  philosopher,  is  about. 
It  is  with  the  “spirit  of  the  thing,”  the  way  in  which 
he  goes  about  his  task,  that  this  book  chiefly  deals. 
It  does  not  strive  for  novelty  of  treatment  or  abun¬ 
dance  of  detail,  but  rather  for  genuine  simplicity 
and  fairness  in  the  presentation  of  diverse  views. 
Nothing  could  be  more  obvious  than  my  debts  to 
many  writers  on  philosophy,  to  my  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents,  and  most  of  all  to  those  amiable  personalities, 
in  college  and  out,  who  to  my  mind  best  embody  the 
spirit  of  the  philosophic  quest. 


Schenectady,  New  York 
June,  1928 


H.A.L. 


WHAT  PHILOSOPHY  IS 


“there  are  many  persons  who  deprecate 

ATTEMPTS  TO  VULGARIZE  PROFOUND  AND  DIF¬ 
FICULT  SUBJECTS.  BUT  THOUGH  A  LITTLE 
KNOWLEDGE  IS  A  DANGEROUS  THING,  IT  IS 
ONLY  DANGEROUS  WHEN  MISTAKEN  FOR  FULL 
KNOWLEDGE,  AND  IT  IS  PERHAPS  MORE 
DANGEROUS  STILL  TO  HAVE  NO  KNOWLEDGE 
AT  ALL.” 

Sir  H.  Cunynghame 


“TO  AVOID  THE  RISK  OF  SAYING  ANYTHING 
FALSE  IS  TO  INCUR  THE  RISK  OF  SAYING  NOTH¬ 
ING  IMPORTANT.” 


William  P.  Montague 


THE  PHILOSOPHER’S  QUEST 


“ Hast  any  philosophy  in  thee,  shepherd?” 
touchstone  in  Shakespeare’s  As  You  Like  It. 

No  one  has  ever  fully  understood  philosophy,  or  a 
charming  woman,  at  first  sight.  We  may  fall  in  love 
with  either  of  them  on  short  acquaintance,  but  we 
cannot  claim  to  comprehend  them.  It  takes  time  and 
patience,  even  to  make  a  beginning.  And  just  when 
we  think  that  we  are  done,  we  may  have  to  start  all 
over  again.  That  is  why  this  book  does  not  commence 
with  a  neat  definition  of  philosophy  in  a  single  sen¬ 
tence.  Its  meaning  is  not  to  be  caught  so  swiftly  in 
a  net  of  fine  phrases.  Perhaps  after  we  have  em¬ 
barked  upon  philosophy’s  endless  quest  into  the  un¬ 
known  we  shall  see  why  a  tireless  Greek  inquirer 
named  Socrates  once  said:  “Our  whole  lives  are  not 
sufficient  for  these  discussions.” 

First  let  us  look  at  philosophy  in  the  active,  living 
sense  of  philosophizing,  which  is  a  kind  of  think¬ 
ing.  Now  thinking,  in  a  very  broad  sense,  is  some¬ 
thing  that  we  all  do  for  a  good  part  of  every  day  of 
our  lives.  At  least  there  seems  to  be  no  waking  hour 
when  we  do  not  find  more-or-less  hazy  images  con¬ 
tinually  drifting  through  our  minds.  So  if  anyone 
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should  accuse  us  of  not  thinking,  we  could  claim  vjith 
some  justice  that  we  were  really  “thinking  about 
something”  all  day  long.  Yet  of  all  the  earth’s  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  constantly  “thinking”  inhabi¬ 
tants  only  a  few  thousand  are  called  philosophers. 
Plainly,  philosophers  must  engage  in  some  rare  and 
exceptional  kind  of  thinking. 

At  the  same  time  you  often  hear  it  said  that  every 
man  is  something  of  a  philosopher.  How  can  this  be? 
How  can  a  kind  of  thinking  be,  at  one  and  the  same 
moment,  both  extremely  common  and  extremely  un¬ 
common?  What  mysterious  sort  of  thinking  is  this 
philosophizing?  How  does  it  resemble,  and  how 
does  it  differ  from  the  common  garden  varieties  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar?  Is  it  what  the  philosopher 
thinks  about,  or  how  he  goes  about  it,  that  makes  him 
at  once  so  ordinary  and  so  extraordinary? 

The  Commonsense  Thinker 

Consider  for  a  moment  those  “thoughts”  of  the 
average  person:  wandering  day-dreams  lightly  strung 
together  on  a  thread  of  fancy,  dim  echoes  of  routine 
activities,  stray  notions  picked  up  somewhere  along 
the  road  of  experience — these  make  up  a  good  four- 
fifths  of  them.  We  call  them  all  “thoughts”  because 
they  run  through  our  heads,  but  we  know  very  well 
that  they  are  not  the  products  of  real,  hard  thinking. 
It  is  when  life  strikes  a  snag,  and  a  way  has  to  be 
found  around  the  difficulty,  that  we  say  that  we  must 
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really  do  some  thinking.  Even  then  the  first  resort 
of  our  average  man  is  what  he  proudly  calls  his  com- 
monsense.  This,  when  we  examine  it,  always  turns 
out  to  be  the  mass  of  accepted  beliefs  current  at  the 
time.  Being  the  accumulated  wisdom  and  folly  of 
many  generations  of  men,  it  is  a  hodge-podge  of  truth 
and  error.  In  the  fifteenth  century  commonsense  told 
men  that  the  earth  was  the  center  of  the  universe;  in 
the  nineteenth  it  told  them  just  as  clearly  that  the 
sun  was  the  center;  while  before  the  end  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  it  may  tell  them  that  either  the  earth  or  the  sun, 
or  neither  of  the  two  is  the  center,  depending  upon 
where  you  begin  your  reckoning!  But  true  or  false, 
its  verdicts  are  hailed  by  the  vast  majority  in  any 
century  as  supremely  reasonable.  For  do  not  all 
hard-headed,  right-thinking  folks  agree  that  they  are 
the  dictates  of  good,  sound  commonsense? 

The  Scientist 

Millions  of  human  beings  get  along  very  comfort¬ 
ably  with  commonsense  thinking,  never  feeling 
obliged  or  inclined  to  resort  to  anything  different. 
They  laugh  without  mercy  at  old  styles  in  hats,  dances, 
and  automobiles,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  latest  fash¬ 
ions  in  thinking,  the  commonsense  of  their  fathers  is 
good  enough  for  them.  A  queer  individual  occasion* 
ally  does  turn  up,  however,  who  is  dissatisfied  with 
this  mental  drifting.  He  is  strangely  insistent  upon 
doing  a  little  fresh  thinking  for  himself.  Bom  with 
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an  extra-large  supply  of  curiosity  and  independence, 
perhaps  he  has  come  upon  some  baffling  difficulty 
which  has  set  him  to  scrutinizing  the  sacred  certain¬ 
ties  of  commonsense,  usually  with  surprising  results. 
Ideas  so  obvious  that  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  ques¬ 
tioning  them,  like  the  sun’s  daily  journey  around  the 
earth,  are  found  upon  careful  examination  to  be 
utterly  mistaken. 

All  this  is  upsetting  enough,  but  our  rebel  may  go 
even  further,  and  add  to  his  crime  of  exploding  the 
old  notions  that  of  inventing  new  theories  to  replace 
them.  Regarded  as  quite  mad  by  his  commonsense 
fellows,  he  may  nevertheless  succeed  in  contriving 
new  explanations  that  are  not  mere  guesses,  but  which 
are  based  upon  exact  observation  and  tested  by  ex¬ 
periment.  If  he  does  this  repeatedly  in  some  field  of 
knowledge  like  botany  or  chemistry  or  astronomy,  we 
call  him  a  scientist.  His  thinking,  note,  is  not  hasty 
or  haphazard.  Other  scientists  can  repeat  and  verify 
it,  for  it  is  governed  by  a  definite  set  of  rules. 

The  Philosopher 

Now  the  philosopher,  who  gets  his  name  from  the 
Greek  “a  lover  of  wisdom,”  is  a  thinker  who  wishes 
to  be  just  as  clear  and  orderly  as  the  scientist,  and 
still  more  inclusive.  Not  satisfied  to  confine  himself 
to  any  one  science,  like  physics  or  zoology,  or  even  to 
the  whole  of  verified  knowledge,  he  tries  to  “grasp 
this  sorry  Scheme  of  Things  entire,”  to  think  clearly 
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about  the  world  in  general.  The  sweeping  scope  and 
persistency  of  his  curiosity  are  his  most  striking 
characteristics.  He  refuses  to  accept  life  as  a  whole, 
vegetable-fashion,  without  trying  desperately  to  un¬ 
derstand  it.  He  is  a  man  “caught  but  not  beaten  by 
fundamental  difficulties.”  Amid  the  dizzy  whirl  of 
existence  he  makes  an  unusually  dogged  attempt  to 
escape  intellectual  bewilderment. 

To  this  end  he  gathers  every  scrap  of  knowledge 
he  can  obtain  upon  which  to  base  ever-fresh  estimates 
of  the  meaning  of  life.  Facing  a  new  world  each  day, 
he  assembles,  as  best  he  can,  all  the  contributions  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  of  living;  he  surveys  the  re¬ 
maining  gaps,  and  then  makes  his  guess,  backed  by 
reasons,  about  the  nature  of  the  whole.  For  he  would 
like  to  set  forth  the  most  reasonable  view  of  reality 
as  a  whole  which  his  epoch  and  his  genius  can  afford. 

Variety 

To  do  this  with  any  degree  of  success,  the  philoso¬ 
pher  must  be  hospitable  to,  without  ceasing  to  be 
critical  of,  all  kinds  of  ideas.  His  mind  must  keep  a 
perpetual  open-house,  with  nothing  human  excluded. 
He  should  take  particular  pains  to  develop  his  ca¬ 
pacity  to  “entertain  foreign  states  of  mind,”  to  put 
himself  in  the  shoes  >af  thinkers  whose  views  are  alien 
to  his  own.  For  he  must  be  constantly  making  up  his 
mind  about  life;  not,  like  most  of  us,  out  of  a  few 
inherited  prejudices,  but  rather  from  materials  sup- 
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plied  by  thousands  of  diverse  sources.  He  needs  to 
feel  at  home  in  many  worlds:  in  the  worlds  of  the 
artist,  the  worker,  the  fundamentalist,  the  scientist, 
and  hundreds  more  besides.  How  else  shall  he  be 
able  to  include  them  all  in  his  own  panoramic  picture 
of  life? 

For  his  task  is  not  the  mere  heaping-up  of  informa¬ 
tion  or  its  arrangement,  but  the  achievement  of  a 
point  of  view.  To  collect  items  is  easy,  since  more 
facts  can  be  added  at  any  time.  But  the  philosopher 
is  engaged  in  interpretation,  and  each  fresh  attempt 
may  call  for  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  whole. 
His  experience  should  be  as  rich  and  as  varied  as 
possible,  not  for  the  sake  of  adding  to  his  store  of 
facts,  but  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  the  prin¬ 
ciples  behind  them.  He  is  not  concerned  with  think¬ 
ing  over  again  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  but  in  re¬ 
flecting  upon  them,  in  thinking  about  the  ways  in 
which  they  have  thought. 

By  the  enlargement  of  his  own  outlook  on  life  in 
this  manner,  the  philosopher  would  like  to  be  able 
to  place  in  a  new  and  better  perspective  all  the  frag¬ 
mentary  specialisms  of  man.  His  ambition  is  “to  see 
things  in  the  large,”  not  as  they  appear  to  the  special¬ 
ist,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  surveys  all 
the  far-flung  ranges  of  human  existence.  He  is  con¬ 
stantly  seeking  new  vantage-points  from  which  he 
may  be  able  to  make  such  a  dramatic  survey  of  the 
totality  of  things.  For  he  aims  to  be  the  spokesman 
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of  the  whole  truth.  He  wants  to  give  to  all  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  deep  human  import  their  most  thorough  intel¬ 
lectual  consideration.  Like  the  proverbial  female, 
he  would  like  to  get  in  the  last  word  about  the  uni¬ 
verse. 


Self-criticism 

An  eternal  and  irrepressible  asker  of  questions 
about  the  nature  of  things,  the  philosopher  is  cease¬ 
lessly  dissatisfied  with  the  answers  he  gets,  his  own 
included.  He  aims  to  be  not  only  more  inclusive  in 
his  thinking  than  his  neighbors,  but  also  more  criti¬ 
cal.  Other  thinkers  may  silently  take  things  for 
granted  and  hasten  on  to  their  conclusions,  hoping 
that  no  one  will  notice  what  they  have  assumed  with¬ 
out  proof.  But  the  philosopher  is  forever  intent  upon 
making  his  knowledge  as  precise  and  consistent  as 
erring  humans  can  produce.  For  he  knows  that  in 
philosophy  it  is  the  quality  of  the  thinking,  not  the 
quantity,  that  counts.  That  is  why  one  Plato  can  out¬ 
weigh  a  hundred  million  ordinary  thinkers. 

So  although  he  is  annoyingly  critical  of  the  sloppy 
thinking  of  others,  the  philosopher  is  even  more  sav¬ 
agely  concerned,  or  ought  to  be,  about  his  own  con¬ 
clusions.  He  cannot  allow  himself  the  luxury  of 
taking  anything  for  granted  without  saying  so,  and 
saying  exactly  why.  Philosophies,  like  railroad  time¬ 
tables,  are  always  subject  to  change,  but  never  with¬ 
out  notice.  When  a  philosopher  no  longer  permits 
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his  own  pet  assumptions  to  be  questioned  he  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  his  calling,  whatever  his  title.  For  one  of 
the  marks  of  the  true  philosopher  is  his  willingness, 
nay,  his  insistence  upon  a  repeated  reexamination  of 
his  own  first  principles. 

A  Liberator 

This  means  that  above  all  other  men  the  philoso¬ 
pher  is  sworn  to  think  radically,  down  to  the  roots,  to 
the  ultimate  causes  of  things.  His  job  is  to  under¬ 
stand  what  is  and  what  may  be,  not  to  find  reasons 
for  thinking  that  things  are  or  might  be  just  as  he 
would  like  them  to  be.  It  is  only  by  strict  attention 
to  this  task  of  thorough  comprehension  that  he  can 
become  the  liberator  of  himself  and  of  his  fellow- 
men  from  the  half-truths,  the  half-worlds  which  are 
so  alluring  to  the  human  desires.  His  first  assign¬ 
ment  is  to  free  himself;  and  perhaps  the  greater  part 
of  the  world’s  profit  from  philosophy  has  come  from 
its  liberalizing  effect  upon  the  men  who  have  prac¬ 
ticed  it.  To  bring  about  mankind’s  deliverance,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  enough  for  the  philosopher  to  achieve 
a  liberating  insight  for  himself  alone.  He  must  go 
on  to  tell  his  fellows  about  it  in  a  language  that  is  at 
the  same  time  eloquent  and  accurate,  convincing  and 
yet  undogmatic.  Harder  even  than  seeing  life  whole 
is  this  undertaking  of  passing  the  vision  on  to  others 
in  the  broken  language  of  its  parts.  One’s  hearers  are 
wedded  to  their  private  dreams,  which  seem  more  leal 
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to  them  than  the  dim  and  shadowy  patterns  of  the 
theorist. 

Such  an  incurably  restless  attitude  towards  accept¬ 
ed  beliefs  can  hardly  be  a  source  of  comfort  either 
to  the  philosopher  himself  or  to  his  easy-going  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  latter,  as  Muirhead  puts  it,  “nervously 
grip  their  principles  when  he  is  by,  as  they  grip  their 
purses  when  pickpockets  are  about.”  Like  the  in¬ 
quisitive  child  in  the  company  of  busy  and  compla¬ 
cent  grown-ups,  the  philosopher  is  likely  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  a  nuisance,  sometimes  landing  in  jail  for  his 
pains.  His  life-work  is  endlessly  wondering  why,  and 
wondering  why  is  almost  always  embarrassing  to  the 
contented  upholders  of  things-as-they-are.  Govern¬ 
ments,  which  have  to  be  concerned  primarily  with 
their  own  stability,  have  learned  by  sad  experience 
that  original  thinking  usually  begins  with  a  destruc¬ 
tive  phase,  and  have  been  traditionally  suspicious  of 
philosophers.  People  who  are  constantly  demanding 
a  fresh  look  at  the  foundations  of  things  are  simply 
bound  to  be  annoying  to  any  one  in  authority  any¬ 
where.  From  Socrates  to  Bertrand  Russell  runs  a 
distinguished  line  of  philosophical  heretics  who  can 
bear  witness  to  the  indignant  anxiety  of  the  majority 
in  the  presence  of  new  ideas.  In  fact,  one  sometimes 
wonders  whether  the  decreasing  number  of  arrests 
nowadays  is  to  be  credited  to  the  growing  tolerance 
of  the  rulers  or  to  a  declining  vitality  among  philoso¬ 
phers. 
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Why  So  Few  Philosophers? 

Lest  our  portrait  sketch  of  the  philosopher  seem 
too  rosily  idealized,  we  hasten  to  assure  the  reader 
that  we  have  been  attempting  to  describe  our  subject 
at  his  best.  Great  philosophers  are  scarce  in  any 
century,  and  the  number  of  men  who  can  be  said  to  be 
philosophically-minded  in  the  adult  sense  is  usually 
comparatively  small.  This  is  not  because  the  philo¬ 
sophical  attitude  is  abnormal  or  unnatural  in  the  sense 
of  being  a  divine  gift  bestowed  only  upon  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals;  it  is  rather  because  most  of  us  do  not  de¬ 
velop  our  native  childish  curiosity  about  “the  world” 
in  general  for  its  own  sake,  into  a  cultivated  taste  for 
mature  speculation.  Philosophy,  said  its  Western  in¬ 
ventors,  the  ancient  Greeks,  began  in  wonder;  and  it 
could  be  said  of  many  a  man,  as  of  Clerk  Maxwell, 
the  great  English  physicist,  that  “his  first  recollec¬ 
tion  was  that  of  lying  on  the  grass  before  his  father’s 
house,  and  looking  at  the  sun,  and  wondering.” 
Philosophy  may  begin  again  to-day  whenever  a  man 
recovers  something  of  his  boyhood  feeling  that  he 
does  not  yet  understand  a  world  that  calls  loudly  for 
understanding. 

Now  if  we  were  all  on  our  way  to  becoming  philos¬ 
ophers  in  the  days  when  we  were  tormenting  our 
elders  with  our  childish  queries,  why  is  it  that  so  few 
of  us  have  arrived?  From  the  nurseries  of  the  world 
each  year  there  sets  forth  a  vast  army  of  question- 
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asking  children  on  the  long,  long  road  that  leads  to 
the  heights  of  philosophic  thought.  The  way  is  rough, 
the  climb  is  arduous,  and  only  a  chosen  few  will  ever 
set  foot  upon  the  highest  peaks.  But  for  every  one 
who  scales  the  summits,  a  thousand  may  enjoy  the 
spectacle  from  lesser  altitudes,  provided,  of  course, 
that  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  do  a  little  climbing 
themselves.  Yet  millions  drop  out  of  the  ranks  of 
the  reflective  even  before  the  foothills  come  in  sight. 

Sheer  native  dullness  eliminates  some;  but  far  more 
men  are  disqualified  by  their  failure  to  use  what  in¬ 
telligence  they  have,  than  suffer  from  a  lack  of  it  in 
the  beginning.  Indolence  and  indifference,  brought 
about  by  the  slow  growth  of  comfortable  habits,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  passionate  impulsiveness,  which 
bids  men  act  without  thinking,  on  the  other,  are  the 
great  destroyers  of  reflection.  Many  of  those  who 
survive  these  perils,  and  who  would  gladly  philoso¬ 
phize  if  they  had  the  chance,  lack,  under  our  present 
economic  system,  enough  of  the  right  kind  of  leisure. 
Others  who  actually  make  the  attempt  are  repelled  by 
the  technical  language  of  most  books  of  philosophy, 
or  are  discouraged  by  doubts  about  the  real  value  of 
most  of  what  passes  for  philosophic  thought. 

The  amazing  fact  remains,  however,  that  for  some 
three  thousands  of  years,  humanity  has  gone  on  pro¬ 
ducing  scattered  individuals  who,  undaunted  by  all 
the  labors,  and  the  dangers,  and  the  failures  of  free 
inquiry,  have  come  to  find  what  Leonardo  called  “that 
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noblest  pleasure,  the  joy  of  understanding”  in  what 
has  seemed  so  arduous,  so  perilous,  and  so  futile  to 
the  majority  of  their  fellow  men.  Some  of  them  have 
been  geniuses  whose  achievements  we  cannot  imitate, 
but  whose  enthusiasms,  at  least,  we  may  partly  share. 
For  philosophy,  even  at  its  feeblest,  never  entirely 
loses  the  force  which  it  possesses  in  the  hands  of  its 
greatest  representatives;  and  even  the  most  impotent¬ 
looking  philosophers  may  turn  out  to  be,  as  Nietzsche 
described  them,  “terrible  explosives  in  the  presence 
of  which  everything  is  in  danger.” 

Summary 

So  far,  we  have  discovered  that  philosophizing  is 
a  kind  of  thinking  which  attempts  to  come  to  the 
greatest  possible  clearness  about  things  in  general.  It 
is  an  endless  quest  after  the  kind  of  wisdom  that  will 
satisfy,  if  possible,  man’s  intellectual  hunger  for  un¬ 
derstanding  himself  and  his  world.  As  such  a 
continuing  human  enterprise  it  is  marked  by  a  self- 
critical  attitude  or  method  rather  than  by  any  defi¬ 
nite  subject-matter  or  conclusions.  This  thoughtful 
and  persistent  curiosity  for  its  own  sake  is  familiar 
to  everyone  in  childhood,  but  it  does  not,  in  most 
persons,  develop  into  any  persistent  effort  to  reflect. 
If  stupidity,  habituation,  impulsiveness  or  discourage¬ 
ment  do  not  prevent,  it  may  be  broadened  and  deep¬ 
ened  in  later  life  into  an  eager  yet  critical  inquiry 
into  fundamental  questions  in  behalf  of  the  widest 
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possible  truth.  If  the  philosopher  by  cultivating  this 
attitude  can  achieve  a  dramatic  insight  into  all  sorts 
of  experience,  can  organize  it,  and  can  communicate 
it  to  others,  he  may  become  the  liberator  of  men  from 
prejudice  and  misunderstanding. 
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“ The  first  voice  of  Nature  is  Endeavor,  the  second  is 
Enjoy,  the  third  is  Enquire.” 

J.  A.  THOMSON,  „ 

Philosophizing  is  an  exceptional  kind  of  thinking, 
and  yet  it  is  only  doing  broadly  and  thoroughly  what 
we  all  tend  to  do  feebly  and  fragmentarily.  This 
widening  and  deepening  of  our  native  thoughtfulness 
comes  late,  both  in  the  career  of  the  race  and  in  that 
of  the  individual.  If  we  are  to  understand  why  for 
centuries  a  few  men  here  and  there  have  pressed  be¬ 
yond  the  rough  and  ready  rules  by  which  most  of  us 
live,  and  even  beyond  the  detailed  but  disconnected 
reports  of  the  sciences,  we  need  first  to  ask  ourselves 
how  men  happened  to  think  at  all.  Then  perhaps  we 
shall  be  able  to  see  how  at  first  by  slow  degrees,  and 
then  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  pioneer  thinkers  of  our 
Western  civilization  found  their  way  out  of  the  haze 
of  ancient  myth  and  legend  into  the  clearer  air  of 
modern  philosophy  and  science. 


Life  First,  Theory  Later 


Philosophy  consists  of  a  mental  activity  called 
theorizing.  It  may  or  may  not  turn  out  to  be  useful 
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for  some  pressing  practical  purpose.  Like  those  other 
theorizers,  the  pure  scientists,  philosophers  nowadays 
are  not  obliged  to  concern  themselves  with  the  imme¬ 
diate  application  of  their  ideas.  To-day  mankind 
can  afford  the  luxury  of  a  few  theorizers  for  theory’s 
sake:  priests  at  the  altar  of  truth,  with  a  lofty  disdain 
for  the  profits.  But  it  was  not  always  so.  Before 
man  began  to  theorize  about  anything,  we  find  him 
engaged  in  the  stiff est  kind  of  practice,  in  his  eternal 
struggle  to  keep  alive,  warmed,  and  fed.  All  the 
theorizing  the  world  has  ever  known  has  gone  on 
inside  men’s  bodies.  Stomachs  must  be  fed,  even 
civilized,  sophisticated  ones,  if  minds  are  to  think. 
In  our  explorations  in  the  world  of  ideas,  it  is  fatal 
to  forget  that  living  comes  before,  during,  and  after 
thinking-about-living.  It  makes  a  great  difference, 
of  course,  whether  we  think  in  order  to  live,  or 
live  in  order  to  think.  Some  say  that  the  whole 
story  of  civilization  can  be  summed  up  in  the  long 
process  of  change  from  the  man  who  thinks  in  order 
that  he  may  live,  to  the  man  who  lives  in  order  that 
he  may  think. 

In  any  event,  man’s  first  thinking  was  done  in  order 
that  he  might  keep  on  living.  It  was  practical  rather 
than  theoretical.  It  concerned  matters  of  everyday 
living  which  were  already  being  handled  passably 
well  by  other  agencies,  namely,  his  instincts  and 
habits.  Man  was  not  new  at  the  game  of  keeping 
alive.  He  had  been  undergoing  experience  for  thou- 
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sands  of  years  before  be  began  to  classify  it  and 
organize  it,  that  is,  to  make  knowledge  of  it.  During 
all  those  years  his  protecting  machinery  of  quick 
reflex  responses  and  instinctive  trains  of  action  had 
served  him  well.  He  had  met  whole  situations  with 
rapid,  all-embracing  judgments,  like  an  elephant 
sizing  up  at  a  glance  a  possibly  unsafe  bridge  which 
he  is  being  urged  to  cross.  He  had  not  yet  learned 
the  clever  trick  of  splitting  the  wholes  up  into  parts 
having  names  that  could  be  thought  about.  He  was 
a  practicing  mystic  and  a  hit-or-miss  inventor  long 
before  he  became  a  theoretical  scientist  or  a  philoso¬ 
pher.  “The  pursuit  of  knowledge  consciously  and 
for  its  own  sake,”  says  A.  D.  Ritchie,  “is  almost  the 
last  product  of  civilization.” 

How  Thinking  Began 

How  and  when  man  began  to  think  we  do  not  know, 
but  we  can  make  some  fairly  good  guesses,  and  one 
of  the  best  of  them  is  to  the  effect  that  speech,  “the 
greatest  single  discovery  of  man,”  came  before 
thought  and  was  the  making  of  it.”  But  where  did 
speech  come  from?  Perhaps  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago,  our  ancestors  were  uttering  the  cries 
that  were  eventually  to  become  something  more  than 
mere  emotional  shrieks  and  wails.  By  being  repeated 
over  and  over  again  in  connection  with  things  or 
events,  these  cries  acquired  meanings  and  became 
names  or  words.  When  spoken  they  had  the  magic 
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power  of  calling  up  mental  pictures  which  could  serve 
instead  of  the  things  themselves.  Men  could  under¬ 
stand  each  other’s  words,  gestures,  and  drawings,  and 
so  could  work  together  more  easily.  The  “survival 
value”  of  this  trick  of  signaling  meanings  is  evident, 
but  man  liked  it  for  its  enjoyable  features,  quite  apart 
from  its  practical  utility.  It  immensely  enlarged  the 
world  in  which  he  lived,  by  adding  to  the  things  of 
which  it  was  composed  a  set  of  shadowy  doubles, 
their  names  or  meanings. 

Thought  Deliberative  and  Internal 

Now  it  is  a  far  cry  from  this  simple  naming  of  ob¬ 
jects  to  the  beginnings  of  philosophy,  and  we  can  do 
no  more  than  to  suggest  what  may  have  been  some  of 
the  steps.  Men  who  could  speak  to  one  another  found 
that  in  meeting  emergencies  their  signaling  systems 
occasionally  broke  down.  If  a  new  animal  appeared, 
it  might  be  that  none  of  the  old  names  or  plans  of 
action  would  apply.  If  there  was  still  time  to  try 
something  besides  the  old  instinctive  or  habitual 
methods  of  meeting  the  new  situation,  men  might  do 
a  strange  thing.  They  might  hesitate,  and  not  be 
lost.  They  might  talk  the  matter  over  in  order  to 
make  up  their  minds  about  a  joint  plan  of  action, 
setting  to  work  with  their  small  stock  of  old  names 
and  meanings,  trying  first  this  one  and  then  that,  and 
perhaps  suggesting  new  solutions. 
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This  sort  of  thinking  is  the  distinctively  human 
type  known  as  deliberation.  By  concerted  efforts  to 
reach  agreements  about  what  is  to  be  done,  men  were 
led  in  their  conversations  to  break  up  experience  into 
its  significant  elements,  which  were  given  names. 
Language  is  no  longer  a  series  of  exclamations  about 
whole  situations.  It  has  become  analytical,  a  com¬ 
plicated  system  of  interchangeable,  fragmentary 
meanings  which  can  be  made  into  all  sorts  of  new 
patterns.  To  use  it  now  means  that  action  is  likely  to 
be  delayed.  Men  find  that  they  must  stop  in  order 
to  think,  and  that  such  delay  must  be  paid  for  in  the 
long  run  by  increased  efficiency  and  enjoyment  when 
the  thought-out  plan  is  finally  applied. 

Every  one  who  uses  the  phrase:  “I  said  to  my¬ 
self  .  .  .”  realizes  that  when  a  man  has  learned  to 
commune  outwardly  with  his  fellows,  he  may  also 
begin  to  commune  inwardly  with  himself.  His 
speeches  can  be  rehearsed  in  the  inner  quiet  of  his 
own  mind  far  in  advance  of  their  public  delivery, 
and  he  can  compress  into  a  few  moments’  silent 
thought  the  imaginary  testing  of  proposals  whose  ac¬ 
tual  trial  might  take  years.  On  the  score  of  efficiency 
as  well  as  that  of  enjoyment,  the  old-fashioned 
thoughtless  direct  action  was  doomed  eventually  to 
be  replaced,  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  men,  by 
the  apparently  time-wasting  process  of  thinking  the 
thing  out  first. 
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Thought  Freed  From  Practice 

At  first  this  theorizing,  or  internal  trying-out  and 
comparison  of  suggestions,  was  closely  linked  to 
practical  life.  Man’s  first  use  of  his  head  was  to  save 
his  heels.  Before  long,  however,  thought  declared 
and  established  its  independence  of  practice.  Cave 
life  with  its  long  periods  of  isolation  and  confine¬ 
ment  may  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  As 
long  as  men  were  obliged  to  be  everlastingly  alert 
and  active,  thought  had  to  be  largely  thinging,  or  the 
mental  manipulation  of  the  meanings  of  physical 
things.  Being  concerned  primarily  with  such  vital 
issues  as:  How  shall  I  get  out  of  this  fix?  or  What 
can  I  do  to  insure  my  next  meal?  it  was  limited  to 
the  narrow  confines  of  the  thinker’s  own  material 
neighborhood. 

But  men  soon  discovered  that  while  you  can  han¬ 
dle  only  a  few  things  physically,  the  number  of 
things  you  can  think  about  is  limitless.  Language 
had  become  more  flexible,  too,  as  more  parts  of  things 
had  received  separate  names.  With  a  little  juggling 
one  could  form  an  endless  number  of  new  and  amus¬ 
ing  patterns  in  the  imagination.  When  conversation 
thus  revealed  itself  to  a  few  individuals  as  a  sport 
as  well  as  a  weapon,  thought  threw  open  new  and 
glorious  kingdoms  of  its  own.  Man  can  now  truly 
say:  “My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is”;  for  he  can  live 
in  many  realms  besides  the  one  in  which  his  body  is 
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located.  Even  the  physical  world  can  be  better  un¬ 
derstood  by  imagining  things  about  it  that  might 
possibly  be  so.  Here  and  there  persons  who  had  al¬ 
ready  cultivated  the  habit  of  thinking  for  practical 
purposes,  began  to  think  for  the  sake  of  thinking. 
They  wanted  to  see  what  could  be  done  with  this  mar¬ 
velous  new  bag  of  tricks.  They  had  hit  upon  the 
delightful  game  of  stringing  ideas  together  in  new 
and  startling  combinations  that  might  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  day’s  work. 

The  First  Intellectuals 

What  we  have  been  sketching  in  such  broad  but 
far  from  dogmatic  strokes  is,  of  course,  the  birth  of 
the  world’s  first  intellectuals,  which  probably  oc¬ 
curred  somewhere  between  5000  and  500  b.c.  They 
were  not  subdivided,  in  those  days,  into  scientists, 
artists,  literary  men,  theologians,  philosophers,  and 
the  like.  They  were  by  occupation  often  medicine 
men  or  priests  who  had  leisure  for  such  matters,  or 
wealthy  nobles  with  a  taste  for  contemplation,  or 
penniless  wanderers  tolerated  as  cranks.  They 
were  few  in  number,  although  there  are  reasons  for 
thinking  that  in  proportion  to  the  total  population 
there  were  almost  as  many  intellectals  then  as  now. 
In  one  thing  they  agreed.  Unlike  their  far  more 
numerous  brethren,  the  “men  of  action,”  these  think¬ 
ers  were  never  interested  in  results  alone.  They 
wanted  to  get  at  the  reasons  producing  the  results. 
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Behind  the  ways  in  which  events  actually  happened 
they  suspected  the  presence  of  principles  which 
might  account  for  them.  They  longed  to  give  stable 
form  to  what  they  felt  must  lie  beneath  the  shifting 
surface  of  appearances.  As  a  college  sophomore 
once  described  them :  “They  would  rather  understand 
the  world  than  enjoy  it!”  Or  perhaps  better,  their 
way  of  enjoying  the  world  was  by  trying  to  under¬ 
stand  it.  To  man’s  bare  need  to  live,  they  have 
added  the  need  to  know. 

What  is  this  intellectual  urge,  you  ask,  this  will  to 
know,  that,  horn  of  life,  may  in  some  fevered  brains 
lead  to  a  denial  of  life  itself?  Psychology  has  not 
yet  penetrated  far  enough  into  the  complexities  of 
human  motivation  to  give  us  an  accurate  description 
of  this  profound  craving  for  knowledge  which  has 
given  man  pure  science  and  philosophy.  While  we 
may  have  to  wait  many  years  for  full  knowledge  of 
it,  we  can  be  sure  that  it  is  no  simple  instinct,  but  a 
complex  of  tendencies  closely  linked  to  many  of  our 
special  interests  of  the  practical  sort.  These  desires, 
such  as  the  longings  for  a  future  life  or  for  a  har¬ 
monious  system  of  Nature,  are  capable,  when  them¬ 
selves  aroused,  of  stirring  up  the  theoretical  impulse. 
But  they  do  not  constitute  it. 

The  Impotence  Theory 

To  one  way  of  accounting  for  these  first  intellec¬ 
tuals  we  must  refer  in  passing.  That  is  the  notion 
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that  they  were  the  weaklings  of  the  tribe,  who  sought 
to  make  up  for  their  inability  to  use  their  fists  by 
developing  their  brains.  To  revise  Bernard  Shaw’s 
famous  jibe  at  teachers:  “He  who  can,  does;  he  who 
cannot,  philosophizes.”  The  whole  argument  of  those 
who  advance  this  account  runs  something  as  follows: 
the  true  place  of  thought,  as  can  be  seen  by  its  ori¬ 
gin,  is  in  the  midst  of  action,  guiding  and  informing 
further  activity.  The  normal  man,  when  he  thinks 
at  all,  does  so  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  success¬ 
ful  achievement,  in  which  he  finds  his  real  happiness. 
But  the  theorist,  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  enter 
the  rough-and-tumble  arena  of  practical  life,  with¬ 
draws  into  his  closet  and  enters  upon  a  career  of 
thought  for  thought’s  sake.  He  would  really  like  to 
act,  to  bring  order  into  his  daily  experience.  But 
the  outer  world  of  men  and  things  resists  ordering. 
He  finds  himself  blocked  and  hemmed  in  at  every 
turn  by  fierce  and  stubborn  oppositions.  So  he  turns 
inward,  to  the  easier  task  of  arranging  his  private 
world  of  thoughts  and  meanings.  “Biologically 
speaking,”  says  Roger  Fry,  “art  is  a  blasphemy.  We 
were  given  our  eyes  to  see  things  and  not  to  look  at 
them.”  Philosophy,  according  to  this  point  of  view, 
is  also  a  blasphemy.  We  were  given  our  brains  to 
act  with,  not  to  play  with.  By  perverting  thought 
from  practice  to  idle  theory  the  philosopher  may  avoid 
insanity,  but  he  remains  a  sorry  caricature  of  a  man. 
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If  only  he  had  life,  he  would  scorn  its  substitute, 
philosophy. 

So  runs  the  impotence  theory,  with  just  enough 
truth  in  it,  when  it  is  applied  to  certain  philosophers, 
to  make  it  plausible.  As  the  story  of  the  origin  of 
the  first  intellectuals  it  is  almost  certainly  false.  To 
begin  with,  they  must  have  been  active  men  at  some 
time  in  their  lives  in  order  to  have  won  the  leisure 
which  they  enjoyed  for  speculation.  For  leisure  is 
not  readily  granted  by  societies  which  are  hard- 
pressed  for  survival.  To-day  we  have  numerous  ways 
of  subsidizing  laziness ;  but  where  the  rule  of  the  race 
is  hard  labor,  as  in  those  earlier  communities,  the 
man  who  secures  the  privilege  of  reflection  has  gen¬ 
erally  earned  it.  In  those  days  even  the  most  highly 
privileged  classes  used  to  perform  some  function  for 
their  fellows. 

From  all  that  we  can  learn  of  the  men  who  became 
the  first  philosophers,  at  any  rate,  we  must  conclude 
that  they  were  supernormal  rather  than  subnormal, — 
men  of  unusual  energy  with  a  positive  desire  to  en¬ 
rich  their  experience  by  adding  theoretical  insight  to 
practical  expertness.  Many  of  them  were  men  of 
great  versatility,  successful  in  military,  engineering, 
and  commercial  pursuits.  Compared  to  theirs,  it 
was  the  lives  of  the  blindly  practical  men  of  their  day 
which  were  hampered  and  confined  and  generally 
lacking  in  effectiveness. 
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The  Atmosphere  of  Beliefs 

There  was  another  reason  why  the  first  theorizers 
had  to  be  strong  men  and  not  weaklings.  They  were 
rebels,  and  rebellion  always  takes  courage.  About 
them  was  the  all-pervading  atmosphere  of  unthinking 
conformity  and  restraint.  Enveloped  in  his  tribe, 
the  early  free-thinker  could  not  defy  its  traditions 
without  committing  both  impiety  and  treason,  court¬ 
ing  thereby  exile  or  death.  Along  with  the  age-old 
customs  went  a  set  of  beliefs  about  their  desirability. 
Neither  customs  nor  beliefs  had  been  deliberately 
chosen  or  thought  about,  they  had  “jes’  growed.”  The 
beliefs  were  the  inward,  emotion-laden  side  of  the 
outward  habits  of  men  who  had  grown  up  to  find 
themselves  going  to  holy  places,  offering  sacrifices, 
mumbling  prayers,  all  without  knowing,  or  particu¬ 
larly  caring  to  know,  exactly  why.  To  think  about 
these  things  was  almost  certainly  to  end  in  doubt, 
rebellion,  death. 

The  view  of  life  which  prevailed  before  men  be¬ 
gan  to  think  critically  about  their  beliefs,  and  so 
before  religion,  philosophy,  and  science  had  become 
separated,  may  broadly  be  called  Animism.  It  inter¬ 
preted  the  whole  world  in  terms  of  what  man  then 
thought  himself  to  be,  namely,  a  creature  capable  of 
producing  motion  when  he  felt  like  doing  so.  Sensing 
his  own  ability  to  bring  things  to  pass,  man  projected 
it  into  the  world  about  him.  It  was  all  alive,  full  of 
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mana,  a  mysterious  personal  energy  like  his  own, 
which  might  show  itself  anywhere.  Nature  might 
kick  and  scratch,  feed  and  warm,  freeze  and  kill.  Its 
ways  were  the  ways  of  the  capricious  spirits  inside 
it,  who  were  as  anarchic  and  unreliable  as  savage 
man  himself. 

If  you  ask  whether  Animism  is  religion,  philoso¬ 
phy,  or  science,  our  answer  must  be  that  it  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  all  three,  in  which  a  crude,  unorganized, 
demonic  religion  is  made  to  do  the  work  of  the 
other  two.  Man  wanted  to  get  along  in  a  none-too- 
friendly  world,  and  sought  to  come  to  terms  directly 
with  its  highest  powers  in  order  to  make  firm  his  own 
position.  His  prayer  for  centuries  was  that  credited 
to  Ajax:  “Oh,  that  the  gods  wrould  empower  me  to 
obtain  my  wishes!”  Driven  partly  by  fear,  partly 
by  need,  he  carried  his  plea  straight  to  what  he  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  headquarters,  seeking  the  favor  of  the 
powers-that-be  through  prayers  and  sacrifices. 

As  time  went  on,  and  man  increased  his  grasp  of 
the  regularities  in  nature,  he  gained  the  courage  to 
aspire  to  a  more  secure  place  in  the  world.  He 
turned  more  and  more  from  this  merely  passive  beg¬ 
ging  for  favors  to  an  active  attempt  to  control  the 
personal  workings  of  the  spirits  by  magic.  In  this 
effort  to  exploit  Nature  by  means  of  his  knowledge 
of  her  ways  we  see  the  beginnings  of  scientific  con¬ 
trol.  The  elaborate  hocus-pocus  of  the  medicine  man 
was  an  elementary  form  of  science  based  upon  a  few 
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observations  and  hasty  guesses  about  the  usual  be¬ 
havior  of  the  spirits  in  things.  Man  sought  to  bend 
Nature  to  his  will  without  stopping  to  learn  her  lan¬ 
guage.  This  daring  endeavor  to  storm  the  universe 
by  frontal  attack  promised  at  first  swift  and  decisive 
victories,  and  it  was  only  after  many  cases  of  un¬ 
fruitful  charms  and  unanswered  prayers  that  man 
came  to  see  that  he  must  stoop  to  conquer,  taking  the 
roundabout  road  of  philosophy  and  science  instead 
of  the  deceitful  shortcuts  of  magic  and  superstition. 

Reconstruction  in  Religion 

The  first  stirrings  of  doubt  and  criticism  of  men’s 
beliefs  were  largely  due  to  crises  in  matters  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Even  the  most  elaborate  tribal  customs  could 
not  provide  in  advance  a  ready-made  response  and 
a  consistent  belief  with  which  to  meet  every  possible 
situation  in  life.  Sooner  or  later  extraordinary 
events  were  bound  to  occur:  comets,  eclipses,  earth¬ 
quakes,  storms,  plagues,  defeats  in  war,  and  the  like. 
When  the  old  beliefs  failed  to  account  for  these  hap¬ 
penings,  new  ones  were  invented;  and  clashes  soon 
occurred  between  the  new  ideas  which  had  been 
thought  out  deliberately,  and  the  old  notions  of  the 
fathers  which  had  never  been  thought  about  at  all. 
The  intellectual  found  at  once  that  unless  he  was 
willing  to  stop  reflecting  about  his  beliefs,  and  rest, 
as  the  vast  majority  of  men  do  in  any  age,  in  an 
illogical  acceptance  of  a  mass  of  contradictions,  that 
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he  must  revamp  them,  pruning  out  the  old  incon¬ 
sistencies  and  trying  to  reconcile  his  ancient  preju¬ 
dices  and  his  newly  acquired  knowledge.  In  some 
races  and  in  some  individuals  old  ideas  remain  un¬ 
touched  by  criticism  for  decades  and  centuries.  But 
in  Western  Europe,  at  least,  heresy  fortunately  be¬ 
came  fairly  common. 

Meanwhile  religion  gradually  becomes  purged  of 
some  of  its  grosser  offenses  against  logic.  The  ani¬ 
mistic  hordes  of  spirits  are  classified  and  finally  shut 
off  in  a  ghostly  or  supernatural  world  set  over  against 
the  normal  daily  environment.  Religion  ceases  to 
absorb  the  whole  of  man’s  acts  and  beliefs.  It  be¬ 
comes  a  definite  and  organized  human  interest  among 
other  interests,  with  its  rites  and  priests.  This  leaves 
room  for  the  development  of  the  secular  interests, 
which  may  become  its  critics  and  even  its  rivals. 

The  unwitting  nurse  of  man’s  intellect,  religion  has 
brought  him  to  his  first  dramatic  generalizations  about 
his  world.  They  were  moral  renderings,  not  scien¬ 
tific  descriptions.  They  aimed  to  satisfy  the  fancy, 
to  fulfill  man’s  desires,  and  not  to  measure  up  to 
unheard-of  standards  of  logical  consistency  and  fac¬ 
tual  verification.  Phrased  in  terms  of  persons  and 
purposes,  the  myths  satisfied,  and  still  do  to-day,  the 
utmost  intellectual  demands  of  millions  of  believers. 
But  some  men  they  did  not  satisfy,  even  before  the 
days  when  open  attack  upon  them  was  permissible. 
These  critical  and  adventurous  individuals  were  the 
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forerunners  of  science  and  philosophy;  and  philoso¬ 
phers  to-day  are  still  very  largely  men  who  for  vari¬ 
ous  reasons  have  become  dissatisfied  with  the  bald 
assertions  of  either  religion  or  science,  or  perhaps 
of  both. 

Philosophy  Becomes  Independent 

To  make  what  might  easily  be  a  long  story  short, 
it  was  in  the  Greek  colonies  in  the  Aegean  Sea  during 
the  sixth  century  b.c.  that  philosophy  and  science 
together  achieved  their  first  independent  develop¬ 
ment.  In  the  wealthy  commercial  center  of  Miletus, 
a  few  extraordinary  Wise  Men,  as  they  were  called, 
“left  off  telling  tales,  and  began  to  give  reasons.” 
Instead  of  doing  what  every  theorist  up  to  that  time 
had  done,  namely,  giving  a  poetical,  supernatural 
account  of  the  reasons  why  the  world  had  been  made; 
these  Greeks  offered  explanations,  crude  though  they 
were,  concerning  what  the  world  was  made  of,  and 
in  terms  of  purely  natural  causes.  The  apparently 
diverse  earth  is  really  composed,  they  guessed  (for 
it  was  hardly  more  than  a  guess)  of  a  single  element: 
water,  or  air,  or  fire  perhaps.  To  these  assertions 
were  added  logical  arguments  in  support  of  the  new 
theories.  Physical  science  and  philosophy  had  be¬ 
gun  in  earnest. 

In  any  history  of  ancient  philosophy  you  will  find 
some  of  the  reasons  why  it  was  “that  perverted  race, 
the  Greeks,”  as  A.  D.  Ritchie  ironically  calls  them, 
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who  became  the  first  philosophers  and  scientists  of 
Western  Europe.  But  the  reader  is  warned  to  accept 
no  one  reason,  or  any  small  group  of  them,  as  suffi¬ 
cient  to  explain  what  Renan  has  acclaimed  “the  one 
real  miracle  of  history.”  We  shall  have  to  be  con¬ 
tent  to  notice  that  their  philosophizing  began  in  an 
age  of  ferment,  of  revolution  and  counter-revolution, 
when  short-lived  tyrants  were  making  their  cities  un¬ 
just  but  magnificent  after  the  manner  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  many  centuries  later.  It  is  also  worth 
remembering  that  even  under  the  tyrants,  the  Greeks 
remained  vigorously  independent  in  their  thinking. 
There  was  a  tradition  among  them  in  favor  of  being 
persuaded  before  you  acted.  And  the  as-yet  unper¬ 
suaded  were  expected  to  talk  back.  The  poems  of 
Homer  are  dotted  with  minority  reports. 

To  the  most  progressive  among  such  restive  mor¬ 
tals  the  ancient  gods  of  Olympus  were,  strange  to 
say,  not  decent  enough  to  measure  up  to  the  rising 
moral  and  intellectual  standards  of  the  day.  They 
were  often  represented  by  the  Greek  dramatists  as 
being  fiercely  opposed  to  man’s  efforts  to  rise  from 
his  helpless  and  benighted  ignorance  to  a  state  of 
enlightened  civilization.  Their  crimes  of  violence 
were  felt  to  be  unworthy  of  divine  creatures,  when 
mere  mortals  were  so  much  better  behaved!  Then, 
too,  in  the  colonies  the  swarms  of  transient  traders 
brought  about  comparisons  with  other  religions,  al- 
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ways  a  vigorous  form  of  criticism.  No  classical 
tradition  bound  them,  for,  as  the  French  critic  Sainte- 
Beuve  remarked,  “The  Greeks,  by  peculiar  good  for¬ 
tune  and  natural  enlightenment  of  mind,  had  no 
classics  but  themselves.”  Independent,  alert,  curi¬ 
ous,  cosmopolitan,  grace-loving,  the  Greek  colonists 
were  fully  prepared  to  do  the  first  fearless  thinking 
about  Nature  that  the  world  had  ever  seen. 

Nothing  could  be  more  grotesquely  absurd  than  to 
imagine  that  all  the  population  of  Miletus  or  Ephe¬ 
sus  or  Samos  in  the  sixth  or  any  other  century  went 
about  discussing  philosophy  or  were  even  aware  that 
there  was  such  a  thing.  Only  a  handful  risked  pub¬ 
lic  censure  as  radicals  and  atheists  by  speculating 
about  the  gods  and  their  affairs.  They  were  nearly 
all  leisured  aristocrats  of  one  sort  or  another.  Slaves 
bore  uncounted  burdens  that  these  few  among  their 
masters  might  cogitate  undisturbed.  Being  rich, 
these  philosopher-scientists  did  not  need  to  sell  their 
theories;  and  being  contemptuous  of  an  ignorant  pub¬ 
lic  which  suspected  them  of  black  magic,  they  gave 
little  attention  to  spreading  their  doctrines.  Clever, 
versatile,  unpopular,  often  extravagant  in  their  boast¬ 
ings,  these  colonial  nobles  advanced  their  strange 
notions  about  the  one  element  of  which  the  whole 
world  was  composed.  Few  understood  them;  and 
they,  in  turn,  scorned  the  ignorant  many.  Philosophy 
and  science  began  with  a  monarchical  or  kingly 
period. 
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Summary 

Practical  living  comes  before  and  after  theorizing; 
and  philosophical  theory  came  especially  late  in  the 
life  of  the  race.  Thinking,  thanks  to  the  invention 
of  language,  probably  got  its  start  as  deliberation  in 
the  midst  of  delayed  action,  where  it  gradually  re¬ 
placed  the  thoughtless  instinctive  responses.  It  be¬ 
came  internal;  and  finally  established  itself  as  an 
interest  in  its  own  right,  which  might  be  divorced 
from  practical  utility.  The  first  intellectuals  then 
appeared,  for  theorizing  in  quest  of  reasons  had  be¬ 
come  possible.  Such  reflection  was  aroused  chiefly 
by  religious  perplexities,  leading  a  few  rebels  to 
criticism  and  open  rivalry.  Curiosity  and  other  fac¬ 
tors  contributed  to  the  final  independence  of  philoso¬ 
phy  and  science,  which  was  achieved  through  the 
physical  speculations  of  a  few  Wise  Men  in  the  Greek 
colonies  of  Ionia  in  the  sixth  century  b.c. 
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Philosophy — the  daughter1  of  religion  and  the  mother  of 

the  sciences. 

There  are  no  quarrels,  once  begun,  quite  so  violent 
and  unending  as  family  quarrels.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  philosophy  has  gotten  along  so  badly  with  its 
neighbors,  for  most  of  them  are  blood-relations. 
Philosophy  is  the  grown-up,  critical  daughter  of  re¬ 
ligion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  now  deserted  mother 
of  a  whole  brood  of  ungrateful  sciences,  on  the  other. 
The  sad  chronicle  of  their  family  squabbles,  most 
of  them  resulting  from  vain  attempts  to  exercise  pa¬ 
rental  authority,  we  must  study  briefly  if  we  are  to 
understand  philosophy’s  peculiar  position  in  con¬ 
temporary  life.  We  have  already  seen  how  religion, 
philosophy,  and  science  developed  together,  and  how 
difficult  it  was  to  “unscramble  the  eggs”  of  the  three 
rival  interests  in  the  case  of  the  early  Greeks.  After 
twenty-odd  centuries,  judging  by  most  present-day 
discussions  of  science  versus  religion  and  their 
“reconciliation,”  it  is  still  as  hard  as  ever  for  most 
men  to  disentangle  them  from  each  other  and  from 
philosophy,  which  is  “the  first  step,”  says  President 
Butler  of  Columbia  University,  “toward  eompre- 
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hencling  what  philosophy  is  and  what  part  it  has  to 
play  in  the  intellectual  life.” 

Definitions 

“If  you  wish  to  converse  with  me,”  said  the  wise 
Voltaire,  “you  must  define  your  terms.”  Now  any¬ 
one  who  has  ever  tried  to  define  such  great  human 
undertakings  as  science,  religion,  or  philosophy,  ex¬ 
tending  over  many  centuries  and  still  in  process, 
knows  that  they  do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  the 
hand  of  the  dictionary-maker.  Fortunately  we  are 
here  concerned  with  locating  the  centers  or  cores  of 
their  meanings,  and  not  with  fixing  their  precise 
boundary  lines.  It  matters  little  for  our  present  pur¬ 
pose,  for  example,  whether  we  can  say  exactly  where 
science  leaves  off  and  philosophy  begins,  provided 
we  can  place  the  general  intent  of  science  with  respect 
to  that  of  philosophy  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 

Interests  of  the  sort  which  we  are  discussing  may 
he  compared  to  one  another  in  respect  to  (1)  what 
they  deal  with,  or  their  subject-matter,  and  (2)  how 
they  deal  with  it,  or  their  mood  of  approach.  Pure 
science,  according  to  such  a  scheme,  may  be  said  to 
deal  with  the  facts  of  Nature  theoretically,  organ¬ 
izing  descriptions  of  their  behavior  into  mathematical 
(if  possible)  formulas  and  laws.  Philosophy  resem¬ 
bles  pure  science  in  its  approach,  which  is  theoretical, 
but  it  claims  to  deal  with  a  wider  range  of  subject- 
matter.  Instead  of  restricting  its  theorizing  to  facts 
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which  will  meet  the  rigid  tests  of  science,  philosophy 
seeks  to  extend  its  domain  to  all  that  is  claimed  to 
he  knowable  (including  the  sciences),  framing  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  whole,  which  are  based  upon  the  widest 
possible  considerations.  Now  religion  has  also 
claimed  to  deal  with  a  wider  range  of  subject-matter 
than  science,  and  to  base  its  beliefs  and  practices 
upon  the  truth  about  the  whole  universe.  But,  unlike 
philosophy,  its  mood  is  practical,  not  theoretical.  It 
is  concerned  primarily  with  taking  an  active  attitude 
toward  the  universe  in  the  light  of  what  it  believes 
to  be  the  disposition  of  its  final  powers  toward  man. 
Philosophy  thus  resembles  religion  in  its  alleged 
subject-matter,  and  science  in  its  mood  of  approach. 
It  differs  from  religion  in  its  mood  of  approach,  and 
from  science  in  its  subject-matter. 

Philosophy  and  Religion 

A  closer  examination  of  these  distinctions  will 
throw  light  upon  the  age-long  quarrel  between  phil¬ 
osophy  and  religion.  Religion  was  first  in  the  field, 
and  for  centuries  had  been  engaged  in  supplying 
practical  answers  to  the  sort  of  questions  which  the 
early  philosophers  posed  in  theoretical  form.  The 
latter  pursued  their  inquiries  in  a  secular  fashion, 
and  found  themselves  in  conflict  with  theology 
wherever  the  latter  claimed  to  rest  its  dogmas  upon 
underlying  truths  about  the  whole  universe.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  as  in  the  case  of  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism 
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in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  philosophies  trans¬ 
formed  themselves  into  religions,  and  became  the 
rivals  as  well  as  the  critics  of  the  accepted  faiths. 
But  in  modern  times  the  philosopher  has  usually 
taken  upon  himself  no  obligation  to  furnish  men  with 
a  practical  philosophy  of  life.  His  primary  purpose, 
as  we  have  seen,  has  been  to  understand  the  world  as 
it  is,  and  as  it  may  be;  not  to  insist  that  it  shall  be 
just  as  he  would  like  it  to  be.  He  needs  only  to 
enlighten,  and  his  task  is  done. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  religious  enthusiast, 
whose  interest  in  the  same  subject-matter  is  practical, 
urgent,  and  passionate,  the  philosopher  has  appeared 
to  he  trifling  with  sacred  things.  The  religious  man 
sees  evils  on  every  side,  souls  in  peril,  and  the  means 
of  salvation  at  hand.  He  believes,  and  is  eager  to 
act.  But  where  is  the  philosopher  at  the  moment  of 
crisis?  He  is  not,  like  the  scientist,  occupying  him¬ 
self  with  what  are,  to  the  religious  zealot,  trivial  mat¬ 
ters  of  fact.  He  is  not  far  from  righteousness,  for 
he  is  concerned  about  ultimate  issues,  but  theoret¬ 
ically!  In  Emerson’s  phrase,  he  has,  instead  of  be¬ 
liefs,  just  “reasons  for  believing.”  This  fact,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  religious,  makes  him  doubly  damned, 
since  he  is  so  close  to  salvation. 

Like  the  true  theorist  that  he  is,  the  philosopher 
refuses  to  be  stampeded  into  leaping  before  he  looks. 
It  is  his  duty  to  subject  the  alarms  of  the  religionist, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  alleged  to  rest  upon  truth,  to  the 
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most  searching  intellectual  examination.  Are  there 
souls,  and  are  they  in  peril?  Are  we  sure  that  we 
have  the  only  formula  for  their  salvation,  or  that 
they  can  understand  it?  He  feels  that  he  must  ask 
these  questions,  for  he  knows  only  too  well  that  for 
centuries  religious  men  just  as  eager  and  cocksure 
as  to-day’s  crop  of  enthusiasts  have  blindly  assumed 
that  they  have  possessed  the  remedy  for  all  human 
ills,  and  with  dire  results.  Philosophy,  in  dealing 
theoretically  with  all  knowledge,  has  inevitably  set 
itself  up  as  the  intellectual  judge  of  the  truth-claims 
of  religion.  Whenever  a  man  declares  that  his  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs  are  not  only  satisfying,  but  true  in  the 
cosmic  sense,  he  has  the  philosopher  to  deal  with. 
Sometimes  the  latter  has  been  a  biased  judge,  as  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  he  was  wholly  subservient  to 
the  theologian.  And  sometimes  religion  has  refused 
to  recognize  philosophy’s  honest  adverse  verdicts,  thus 
parting  company  with  reason  entirely.  But  as  long 
as  men  hope  for  an  intellectually  enlightened  re¬ 
ligion,  it  will,  in  the  words  of  Professor  Perry,  “be 
as  important  for  them  to  promote  the  development  of 
a  rigorously  theoretical  philosophy,  as  it  is  for  engi¬ 
neering  to  promote  the  development  of  theoretical 
physics.” 


Philosophy  and  Science 


Pure  science  and  philosophy  are  both  theoretical, 
and  agree,  as  against  religion  and  applied  science, 
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in  trying  to  eliminate  from  their  inquiries  the  prac¬ 
tical  human  preferences  known  as  the  “personal  equa¬ 
tion.”  Each  wishes  to  find  out  and  record  the  truth 
about  the  universe,  or  parts  of  it,  no  matter  how  wel¬ 
come  or  unwelcome  that  truth  may  be  to  greedy 
profiteers  or  to  aspiring  idealists.  Each  takes  great 
pains  to  lay  down  careful  rules  of  procedure.  But 
they  get  into  hot  water  the  minute  some  one  men¬ 
tions  subject-matter.  For  it  appears  that  science  is 
interested  only  in  that  particular  kind  of  theory  which 
has  shown  itself  most  suitable  for  handling  the  facts 
apprehended  by  the  senses.  Beyond  what  can  be 
verified  directly  by  the  senses,  or  strictly  inferred 
from  sense-data,  there  lies  for  most  scientists,  as 
scientists,  nothing  but  romantic  moonshine.  But  the 
philosopher,  as  we  know,  itches  to  push  out  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  sciences  to  something  real  which 
may  lie  beyond.  Frequently  he  uses  good,  clear, 
scientific  concepts  in  the  most  abominably  vague  fash¬ 
ion.  To  the  disciplined  scientist,  therefore,  the 
philosopher  seems  to  be  a  good  man  gone  wrong,  a 
sort  of  childish,  perverse,  ill-trained  theorist  who 
needs  to  be  brought  back  from  his  wild,  extra-scien¬ 
tific  speculations,  given  a  good  spanking,  and  put  to 
bed  with  the  reminder  that  all  good  theory  is  scien¬ 
tific  theory. 

The  philosopher  also  gets  into  trouble  by  claiming 
the  right  to  take  a  look  at  science  itself.  He  has  long 
since  ceased  to  contradict  science  in  its  own  field. 
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Nothing  can  be  true  in  philosophy  which  is  false  in 
science.  But  who  else  besides  the  philosopher  will 
examine  the  assumptions  of  the  sciences,  or  try  to 
unify  their  separate  conclusions?  The  scientists 
themselves  are  too  busy  to  undertake  these  tasks,  and 
they  should  welcome  assistance  from  properly  quali¬ 
fied  philosophers,  who  are  becoming  daily  more  nu¬ 
merous.  Some  one,  at  any  rate,  should  criticize 
science  who  is  competent  and  unafraid.  The  two 
brands  of  theory  have  common  enemies  in  whatever 
forces  tend  to  shut  off  free  and  untrammeled  the¬ 
orizing,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  indulge  in  dogmatic 
assertions  about  mere  hypotheses,  on  the  other.  Sci¬ 
ence  will  always  be  the  more  rigorous  and  exact  of 
the  two.  But  while  the  scientist  proudly  keeps  his 
own  shiny  instruments  immaculate  by  never  using 
them  outside  the  laboratory,  let  him  not  despise  the 
adventurous,  pioneering  philosopher  out  there  in  the 
No  Man’s  Land  of  speculation,  where  he  must  use 
whatever  crude  weapons  he  can  manage  to  lay  his 
hands  upon. 


Serving  Two  Masters 

Now  while  we  may  wish  that  philosophy  had  been 
let  alone  to  devote  itself  to  its  particular  task  of  the¬ 
orizing  about  the  world  in  general,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
its  history  is  the  record  of  a  very  different  state  of 
affairs.  Desperate  and  long-continued  efforts  have 
been  made  to  annex  it,  first  to  religion,  and  then  to 
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science,  both  mechanical  and  evolutionary.  For  many 
centuries  the  party  of  religion  was  dominant,  insist¬ 
ing  that  philosophy  be  of  some  use  for  practical  liv¬ 
ing  by  furnishing  religious  faith  with  a  solid  rational 
foundation.  In  support  of  this  contention,  its  mem¬ 
bers  naturally  pointed  to  the  identity  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  religion  and  philosophy,  and  urged  philos¬ 
ophers  to  devote  themselves  to  penetrating  the  veiled 
recesses  of  reality  beyond  the  realm  of  science,  always 
in  the  hope  of  finding  something  to  justify  religious 
faith.  If  philosophy  is  theory,  they  argued,  it  exists 
for  the  sake  of  practice,  or  religion.  They  minimized 
the  purely  theoretical  aspect  of  philosophy,  except  as 
they  could  use  it  as  a  weapon  against  science  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  faith. 

The  party  of  science  in  philosophy  is  more  recent 
in  origin  but  quite  as  aggressive  as  its  rivals,  insist¬ 
ing  that  philosophers  stick  to  theory,  always  remain¬ 
ing  faithful  to  scientific  method.  In  support  of  this, 
scientists  point  to  the  fact  that  philosophy  and  science 
began  together  in  a  mood  of  secular,  unbiased  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  nature  of  things.  In  the  name  of  this 
ancient  comradeship  they  bid  the  modern  philosopher 
forswear  all  commerce  with  religion,  abandoning  all 
attempts  at  speculation  beyond  the  rigid  boundaries 
of  the  scientifically  knowable  facts.  If  the  philos¬ 
opher  has  any  real  task  at  all,  they  tell  him,  it  is 
merely  that  of  the  super-scientist  who  critically  ex¬ 
amines  the  concepts  which  the  scientists  are  too  busy 
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to  scrutinize.  He  is  to  be  a  sort  of  armorer  for 
science,  spending  his  time  in  polishing  and  arranging 
its  theoretical  weapons  for  use  against  their  common 
enemies. 


The  Plight  of  Philosophy 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  philosophy  has  suffered  from 
these  persistent  attempts  to  make  it,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  the  handmaiden  of  two  such  hostile  and 
haughty  masters?  As  Professor  Perry  aptly  remarks, 
it  has  been  expected  to  “dispense  both  logical  sub¬ 
tleties  to  the  learned  and  homely  wisdom  to  the  vul¬ 
gar.”  In  so  doing  it  has  been  kept  from  its  own  real 
function  as  the  critic  and  interpreter  of  both  of  the 
parties  which  have  sought  to  enslave  it.  When  it 
should  have  been  rendering  dispassionate  judgments 
concerning  the  intellectual  validity  of  the  alleged 
truths  of  religion,  it  was  actually  engaged  in  defend¬ 
ing  them  at  all  costs.  When  to-day  it  attempts  to 
criticize  science,  it  is  denounced  as  antiquated  and 
“unscientific.”  In  the  eyes  of  the  public,  philosophy 
has  suffered  the  fate  of  the  unrewarded  pioneer.  As 
theory  it  cannot  seem  to  compete  with  science,  appear¬ 
ing  to  be  less  starkly  honest,  rigorous,  and  lucid  by 
comparison.  As  subject-matter  it  cannot  compete 
with  the  attractions  of  religion  or  social  agitation, 
seeming,  in  comparison  with  them,  less  robust,  sin¬ 
cere,  and  adventurous.  So  the  lovers  of  theory  nowa¬ 
days  become  scientists,  while  the  enthusiasts  for  pro- 
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found  issues  are  swept  into  religious  or  social  “move¬ 
ments.” 

The  results  of  this  poaching  by  the  neighbors  of 
philosophy  upon  its  own  rightful  preserves  have  fur¬ 
nished  many  a  melancholy  text  for  the  pessimist.  He 
observes  the  glaring  contrast  between  the  full-blooded 
life  that  was  philosophy  to  Socrates  and  Plato,  and 
the  pale  technicalities  of  the  philosophy  professors  of 
to-day.  He  sees  that  religion  has  apparently  made 
off  with  whatever  philosophy  might  once  have  pos¬ 
sessed  of  mystery,  high  adventure,  and  personal  pas¬ 
sion,  absorbing  many  of  the  moving  and  dynamic  ele¬ 
ments  of  philosophy  into  its  own  devouring  life. 
Science,  on  the  other  hand,  has  appropriated  a  good 
deal  of  philosophy’s  once  boasted  clarity,  harmony, 
and  contact  with  experience.  It  seems  a  small  thing 
nowadays  for  a  philosopher  to  excel  in  theorizing 
without  being  scientific  in  the  narrow  sense,  and  to 
deal  with  the  ultimate  issues  of  life  without  being 
primarily  religious.  Science  has  won  the  cool  heads, 
religion  and  social  reform  have  seduced  the  warm 
hearts. 

What  then  remains?  Only,  say  some,  a  dry,  dead 
remnant  fit  for  speedy  burial.  Philosophy  seems  to 
stand  midway  between  dying  religions  and  sciences 
not  yet  wholly  horn;  when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
hands  of  its  greatest  representatives,  it  has  always 
been  just  outside  and  just  in  advance  of  both  of  these 
interests.  To  be  in  the  vanguard  of  the  intellectual 
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life,  criticizing  the  actual  and  exploring  the  possible, 
as  the  greatest  philosophers  have  done,  calls  for  a 
very  rare  combination  of  qualities.  It  demands  a 
head  capable  of  understanding  science,  and  a  heart 
that  can  appreciate  what  religion  is  trying  to  do.  Few 
of  the  men  capable  of  the  theoretical  detachment 
which  it  requires  are  also  sharers  in  the  life  of  poetry 
and  passion;  and  few  of  the  men  who  are  high,  ex¬ 
ultant  livers  are  also  capable  of  disinterested  criti¬ 
cism.  As  a  result,  scientists  and  mystics  are  far  more 
numerous  than  philosophers,  and  the  latter  tend  con¬ 
stantly  to  become  arid  pedants,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
loud  exhorters,  on  the  other.  At  the  same  time  man¬ 
kind  occasionally  breeds  a  Socrates,  whose  wTarm 
heart  is  passionately  devoted  to  the  task  of  keeping 
his  head  cool.  As  long  as  there  are  a  few  men  with 
a  deep  enthusiasm  for  eventual  clearness,  philosophy 
will  continue  to  act  as  the  advance  guard  and  the 
inspector-general  of  the  intellectual  life,  while  re¬ 
ligions  and  sciences  rise  and  fall  with  the  fortunes  of 
their  separate  campaigns. 

Philosophy  and  Art 

Another  neighbor  and  relative  of  philosophy  (on 
the  mother’s  side)  has  so  far  been  slighted  in  our 
story,  because  of  a  desire  to  center  attention  upon  the 
science-religion  controversy.  This  is  art,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  human  pursuits,  which  reached  a  high 
stage  of  development  many  centuries  before  either 
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philosophy  or  pure  science  was  dreamed  of,  and  which 
has  always  been  more  closely  associated  with  religion 
than  with  either  of  them.  Philosophy  itself  is,  in  a 
sense,  an  art.  Every  philosophy  strives  to  bring  about 
a  harmony  and  proportion  among  man’s  beliefs  that 
will  satisfy  both  his  intellectual  and  his  esthetic  yearn¬ 
ings.  Primarily,  of  course,  philosophy  appeals  to  the 
intellect ;  but  some  philosophers,  like  Plato  and  George 
Santayana,  have  produced  philosophic  works  of 
marked  artistic  merit  quite  apart  from  the  soundness 
of  their  ideas.  Poets  like  Lucretius,  Omar  Khayyam, 
Goethe,  Wordsworth  and  especially  Dante,  have  writ¬ 
ten  on  philosophical  themes.  But  neither  connection 
is  an  essential  one :  some  first-rate  art  has  been  philo¬ 
sophical;  some  first-rate  philosophy  has  been  artistic. 

Comparing  the  ordinary  non-philosophical  artist 
with  the  ordinary  non-artistic  philosopher,  we  find  that 
they  differ  both  in  subject-matter  and  in  mood  of  ap¬ 
proach.  For  his  subject-matter,  the  artist  may  choose 
almost  any  item  of  experience,  but  he  seldom  tries 
to  deal  with  the  whole  of  life  all  at  once.  Ordi¬ 
narily  he  deals  with  reality  in  fragments,  being  under 
no  obligation  to  place  any  construction  upon  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  whole.  The  only  consistency  that  he  needs 
to  worry  about  is  his  own  self-consistency.  His  atti¬ 
tude  is:  here  is  this  bit  of  beauty  which  I  see;  it  is  its 
own  excuse  for  being;  take  it  or  leave  it.  The  philoso¬ 
pher,  needless  to  add,  enjoys  no  such  freedom.  Poets 
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or  painters  may  put  in  or  leave  out  what  they  choose; 
but  nothing  disturbs  the  philosopher  more  profoundly 
than  the  charge  that  there  is  something  in  the  real 
world  that  is  undreamed-of  in  his  philosophy. 

Neither  art  nor  philosophy  treats  its  material  as 
just  so  many  matters  of  fact,  as  does  science.  The 
artist  wishes  to  appreciate  his  subject-matter  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent,  and  then  to  share  that  experi¬ 
ence  with  others.  In  this  he  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
the  scientist,  who  tries  to  strip  himself  of  the  dis¬ 
trusted  “personal  equation.”  The  artist  is  all  per¬ 
sonal  equation.  In  a  world  that  may  seem  drab  to 
others,  he  sees  something  shining  through,  and  tries  to 
make  us  see  it  too.  Everything  appears  to  him  in 
terms  of  value:  it  is  either  beautiful  or  ugly  or  unin¬ 
teresting.  All  this  the  philosopher  must  understand 
if  he  can.  How  else  can  he  do  justice  to  all  kinds  of 
experience  in  framing  his  own  view  of  things?  He 
cannot,  however,  let  himself  go  with  the  gay  abandon 
of  the  artist,  for  he  has  other  work  to  do. 

The  philosopher’s  traditional  forms  of  expression 
also  handicap  him  in  his  attempts  to  compete  with  the 
artist  as  a  popular  seer  of  truth.  If  he  sees  the  vis¬ 
ions  of  the  poet,  Ke  must  strive  to  communicate  them 
in  rational  form.  Where  the  artist  may  deal  in  frag¬ 
ments  and  use  any  one  of  a  hundred  forms,  the 
philosopher  must  work  out  in  logical  sequences  the 
validity  of  his  insight  as  a  whole.  An  artist  has  the 
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privilege  of  believing  one  thing  wholeheartedly  to¬ 
day,  and  the  contrary,  just  as  sincerely,  to-morrow. 
And  he  is  expected  to  announce  both,  not  tentatively, 
but  assertively.  But  in  philosophy  nothing  can  be 
treated  as  a  fragment.  “No  question  is  fully  an¬ 
swered  until  the  answers  to  all  questions  are  pro¬ 
vided  for.” 


Philosophy  in  Literature 

That  the  drama,  poetry,  and  the  novel  actually  pro¬ 
vide  the  channels  by  which  most  modern  philosophical 
ideas  reach  the  general  public  is  only  too  evident.  To 
the  general  reader,  the  philosophers  of  the  present  era 
are  men  like  Bernard  Shaw,  H.  G.  Wells,  the  late 
Thomas  Hardy,  John  Galsworthy,  Theodore  Dreiser, 
Maxim  Gorki,  Luigi  Pirandello,  Thomas  Mann  or  the 
late  Anatole  France.  He  may  never  have  heard  of 
Schopenhauer  or  Herbert  Spencer  or  Henri  Bergson 
or  even  of  Plato,  from  whom  some  of  these  writers 
have  received  inspiration  and  guidance.  For  the  pub¬ 
lic  seldom  comes  in  contact  with  professional  philoso¬ 
phers.  It  often  becomes  acquainted  with  their  ideas 
in  the  mouths  of  their  lay  brethren,  such  as  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  columnists,  who  sometimes  serve  as 
daily  philosophers  to  the  masses.  Professional 
philosophers  usually  have  to  he  content  to  exert  an 
indirect  influence  upon  what  Professor  Whitehead  has 
so  well  called  “the  intellectual  climate”  of  their  day. 
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Summary 

Philosophy  resembles  its  elder  neighbor,  religion, 
in  its  subject-matter,  and  its  younger  neighbor,  pure 
science,  in  its  mood  of  approach.  Unhappily  these 
close  resemblances  have  led  to  conflicts  in  which  men 
have  overlooked  the  differences,  and  have  conse¬ 
quently  lost  sight  of  philosophy’s  own  distinctive  en¬ 
terprise:  theorizing  about  all  knowledge.  Rival  par¬ 
ties  of  science  and  religion  have  appeared  within 
philosophy  itself,  the  one  trying  to  make  it  specula¬ 
tive  and  practical,  while  the  other  insists  that  it  be¬ 
come  critical  and  theoretical.  Another  neighbor,  art, 
may  resemble  philosophy  both  in  its  scope  and  its 
mood,  but  it  is  ordinarily  relieved  of  the  obligations 
to  achieve  completeness,  seriousness,  and  logical  con¬ 
sistency  which  lie  so  heavily  upon  the  philosopher. 
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“The  most  valuable  knowledge  consists  of  methods ” 

FRIEDRICH  NIETZSCHE 

Philosophy  we  have  found  to  be  a  way  of  thinking 
about  all  sorts  of  matters,  including  thinking  itself, 
rather  than  a  set  of  conclusions  about  any  special  sort 
of  facts.  The  philosophical  way  of  treating  any  ques¬ 
tion,  as  Professor  Meiklejohn  has  shown,  can  be  con¬ 
trasted  sharply  with  the  other  common  ways  of 
handling  an  issue,  such  as  fighting  about  it,  voting 
upon  it,  or  compromising  concerning  it.  None  of 
these  other  methods  compels  its  users  to  understand 
the  problem  in  hand.  So  that  the  philosopher’s  solu¬ 
tion,  which  almost  always  takes  more  time  in  the 
beginning,  and  looks  less  promising  than  the  others, 
generally  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  more  last¬ 
ing,  because  less  superficial,  in  the  end.  Philoso¬ 
phizing  about  a  thing  implies  an  unusually  stubborn 
attempt  to  understand  it  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  so 
as  to  give  it  the  most  thoughtful  treatment  of  which 
we  are  capable. 

Just  what  is  this  most  thoughtful  treatment  of  which 
we  are  capable?  If  philosophy  is  above  all  a  method, 
what  method  is  it?  Is  it  any  one  patented  device  that 
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some  great  philosopher  has  invented?  Plainly  it  is 
not  enough  for  us  to  know  that  the  philosopher  seeks 
the  broadest  and  deepest  possible  insight  into  the 
totality  of  things.  How  shall  he  go  about  getting  it? 
By  thinking  well,  perhaps?  But  what  are  the  tests  of 
good  thinking?  The  laws  of  logic,  says  some  one. 
They  will  tell  us  infallibly  whether  our  conclusions 
follow  from  our  premises,  or  first  assumptions.  But 
what  are  good  premises,  and  where  are  they  to  be 
found?  Is  there  any  kind  of  knowledge  which  bears 
its  own  guarantee  of  reliability?  Or  must  we  doubt 
all  knowledge,  and  proceed  a  step  at  a  time,  using 
to-morrow  only  that  knowledge  which  has  served  us 
well  to-day? 

We  suffer  from  no  lack  of  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions.  Many  methods  are  available;  so  many,  in¬ 
deed,  that  the  beginner  is  likely  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  multitude  of  competing  claims  upon  his  atten¬ 
tion.  Each  way  of  knowing  has  its  over-zealous  ad¬ 
vocates  who  allege  that  it  is  the  only  method  which  is 
truly  philosophical.  This  often  gives  the  novice  the 
false  impression  that  he  must  pick  out  at  once  the  one 
true  method  in  philosophy  and  discard  all  the  rest. 
To  do  so  may  lead  to  serious  consequences,  for  our 
beliefs  are  bound  to  be  mightily  influenced  by  our 
choice  of  methods.  Our  way  of  looking  for  truth,  as 
every  one  knows,  determines  to  a  marked  extent  what 
truth  we  find.  To  avoid  any  such  fatal  pre-judging 
of  the  matter,  we  propose  to  give  each  of  the  com- 
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monly-advocated  methods  a  hearing,  so  that  the  reader 
can  judge  whether  any  one  of*  them  deserves  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  in  philosophy. 

The  Ways  of  Knowing 

While  it  might  be  argued  that  every  knower  has  a 
method  of  obtaining  and  testing  knowledge  which  is 
essentially  his  own,  the  ways  of  knowing  can  be 
grouped  under  five  main  headings,  with  a  sixth,  Skep¬ 
ticism,  denying  the  worth  of  all  five.  In  this  classifi¬ 
cation  we  follow  Professor  Montague,  whose  excel¬ 
lent  work  The  Ways  of  Knowing  (Macmillan,  1925) 
contains  an  extended  account  of  the  subject,  which  has 
furnished  the  basis  for  much  that  follows  here.  The 
five  ways,  as  he  points  out,  may  be  conveniently  ar¬ 
ranged  on  the  basis  of  their  reference  to  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future.  The  first  two,  the  ways  of 
Authority  and  of  Deductive  Reason,  look  toward  the 
past.  The  third  and  fourth  methods,  the  ways  of  In¬ 
ductive  Reason  and  of  Intuition,  have  their  principal 
interest  in  the  here  and  now.  The  last  of  the  five,  the 
way  of  Practice,  faces  toward  the  future.  In  the 
minds  of  each  of  us,  one  could  doubtless  find  at  the 
present  moment  beliefs  which  have  entered  by  each 
one  of  the  five  channels:  authority,  reason,  percep¬ 
tion,  intuition,  and  practice.  No  two  people  use  the 
same  proportion  or  blending  of  the  five,  which  partly 
accounts  for  the  variety  of  human  philosophies. 
While  we  cannot  hope  to  enumerate  all  the  possible 
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blends,  we  can  at  least  examine  each  one  of  the  five 
methods  more  closely,  with  particular  attention  to  its 
usefulness  in  philosophy.  We  seem  to  be  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  sources  of  enlightenment,  and  in  case  all 
of  them  should  fail,  there  is  always  Skepticism  to  fall 
back  upon. 


THE  WAY  OF  AUTHORITY 

Man’s  most  common  way  of  getting  knowledge  is 
from  somebody  else.  Books  are  somebodies  who  are 
present  in  the  form  of  paper  and  ink.  Of  all  human 
knowledge,  how  large  a  proportion  is  stored  away  in 
libraries  and  inside  the  skulls  of  a  few  men  gifted 
with  roomy  memories!  How  pitifully  small  is  the 
sum  of  what  any  one  of  us  actually  knows!  It  is  to 
the  encyclopedias,  walking  or  otherwise,  that  most 
men  turn  to  find  knowledge.  The  greatest  savant 
nowadays  is  only  a  small  man  plus  a  large  library. 

When  we  get  someone  else’s  say-so,  we  tend  to  be¬ 
lieve  it.  Man  is  a  natural-born  believer,  abjectly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  past  and  his  comrades.  Doubt, 
unless  it  has  been  strenuously  cultivated  and  made 
habitual,  always  calls  for  a  great  deal  of  unpleasant 
exertion.  Most  men  take  the  path  of  the  least  resist¬ 
ance,  which  is  that  of  believing  what  they  read  in  the 
newspapers.  But  even  supposing  that  a  man  should 
be  born  so  unlike  his  fellows  as  to  doubt  everything 
instead  of  believing  everything,  he  could  not  thereby 
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escape  all  reliance  upon  authority.  While  he  doubts, 
he  must  live,  and  life  turns  up  beliefs  for  acceptance 
faster  than  anyone  can  actively  doubt  them.  The 
more  active  a  man  is,  the  more  beliefs  he  must  act 
upon  which  he  has  not  personally  tested.  The  only 
completely  successful  doubter  would  be  the  man  who 
practiced  passive  resistance  toward  every  belief  that 
was  proposed  to  him,  and  so  lived  a  life  of  stubborn 
inactivity. 


Its  Place  in  Philosophy 

Now  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  acceptance  of  the  au¬ 
thority  of  others  is  so  very  common  in  the  thinking  of 
most  men,  it  excites  only  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
philosopher.  To  distrust  authority  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  is,  in  philosophy,  the  very  beginning  of  wisdom. 
The  philosopher  is  sworn  to  think  for  himself  as  far 
as  is  humanly  possible.  How  can  he,  the  critic  of  all 
knowing,  permit  himself  to  accept  second-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  when  anything  better  is  available?  Further¬ 
more,  he  is  the  hereditary  enemy  of  that  spineless 
bowing  to  authority  which  causes  millions  of  men  to 
quit  thinking  before  their  tasks  are  done,  resting  lazily 
in  beliefs  worked  out  for  them  by  others.  Such  a 
blind  acceptance  of  borrowed  dogmas  seems  to  him 
to  be  far  worse  than  any  of  the  various  kinds  of  bad 
thinking  with  which  mankind  is  so  richly  accursed; 
for  it  is  not  thinking  at  all.  It  is  a  craven  abdication 
and  betrayal  of  man’s  most  precious  heritage,  his 
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intelligence.  For  a  man  to  be  content  with  the  life  of 
a  vegetable  is  to  commit  the  unpardonable  sin. 

No  matter  how  eminent  the  authority  may  be,  the 
philosopher  must  insist  upon  going  behind  his  high- 
sounding  statements  to  their  sources.  He  must  know 
the  grounds  for  accepting  this  man’s  views  as  authori¬ 
tative.  Now  it  always  turns  out  that  what  makes  any 
authority  an  authority  is  not  his  own  say-so,  but 
something  else:  he  is  more  experienced,  or  more  sen¬ 
sitive,  or  more  rational  than  someone  else  who  might 
be  an  authority.  The  real  question  is:  what  distin¬ 
guishes  a  good  authority  from  a  bad  one?  What  gives 
the  possessor  of  any  alleged  knowledge  the  right  to 
lord  it  over  other  claimants?  The  philosopher,  by 
raising  these  questions,  frees  men  from  the  blind  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  kind  of  authorities  who  pose  haughtily 
behind  lofty  screens  of  trumped-up  prestige. 

THE  WAY  OF  DEDUCTIVE  REASON 

If  we  are  to  be  philosophically  minded,  then,  we 
must  analyze  our  authorities  in  order  to  discover  the 
grounds  for  their  acceptance  or  rejection.  Let  us 
suppose  that  in  so  doing  we  find  that  our  authority 
has  reasoned  well  in  the  sense  of  following  the  rules 
of  logic,  conforming  to  the  laws  of  argument  from 
general  principles  to  particular  cases.  Should  that 
lead  us  to  accept  him  as  an  authority  in  matters  philo¬ 
sophical?  Many  of  our  beliefs  are  based  upon  con¬ 
clusions  drawn  from  what  we  call  “self-evident  prin- 
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ciples” ;  and  we  often  feel  that  if  we  only  had  enough 
knowledge,  all  our  statements  would  be  of  this  appar¬ 
ently  air-tight  kind.  So  that  when  we  inquire  how 
far  this  kind  of  deductive  thinking  is  useful  in  phi¬ 
losophy,  at  first  sight  it  seems  very  promising,  indeed. 
For  are  we  not  in  philosophy  searching  for  general 
truths,  principles  which  will  apply  to  large  areas  of 
fact?  Doesn’t  philosophy  claim  to  go  beyond  science 
in  just  this  direction  of  broader  and  broader  gen¬ 
erality? 


Its  Place  in  Philosophy 

As  a  matter  of  history,  our  guess  is  a  good  one. 
Deductive  reason  has  long  played  a  prominent  part  in 
philosophical  deliberation.  The  Greeks,  who  invented 
it,  regarded  it  as  all-powerful  in  philosophy.  Intoxi¬ 
cated  by  their  early  successes  with  the  deductive 
method,  they  took  it  for  granted  that  all  the  world’s 
mysteries  would  eventually  yield  to  similar  treat¬ 
ment.  They  were  fascinated  by  the  notion  that  the 
whole  world  formed  a  great  system  interlocked  by 
necessity,  to  which  deductive  reason  was  the  key.  For 
centuries  after  the  Greeks,  men  went  on  reading  into 
the  world  more  order  than  they  had  actually  discov¬ 
ered  in  it,  and  then  announcing  that  they  had  found 
the  single  set  of  self-evident  world-axioms  from  which 
everything  in  it  might  be  deduced. 

Now  the  great  trouble  with  self-evident  principles 
is  that  there  are  too  many  of  them.  They  are  not  all 
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self-evident  to  the  same  people,  and  no  one  of  them 
is  self-evident  to  everybody.  Our  feelings  of  inner 
certainty  in  such  matters  are  notoriously  bad  guides 
to  truth.  Then,  too,  deductive  reason  has  been  found 
to  possess  a  much  greater  variety  of  forms  than  was 
suspected  by  its  earlier  users.  Far  from  being  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  single  system  based  upon  one  set  of  exclu¬ 
sively  true  axioms  and  describing  the  real  world,  it 
has  been  elaborated  into  many  self-consistent  logics 
and  geometries,  several  of  which  share  the  same  axi¬ 
oms  without  forming  parts  of  one  great  system,  and 
others  of  which  do  not  apply  to  the  world  in  which 
we  live. 

Deductive  Reason  as  it  has  been  generally  used  in 
philosophy  is  a  way  of  knowing  which  tries  to  beat 
the  game.  Instead  of  waiting  for  knowledge  to  be 
accumulated  bit  by  bit,  the  Rationalist,  as  he  is  called, 
has  tried  to  anticipate  by  imagination  the  order  of 
things  which  might  finally  be  erected.  Three  cen¬ 
turies  ago  Francis  Bacon  compared  him  to  the  spider, 
which  spins  out  from  within  itself  the  beautiful  tra¬ 
ceries  of  its  web.  The  product  is  an  enchanting 
fabric,  but  it  is  useful  only  to  its  maker  and  the  ad¬ 
miring  spectators.  This  is  not  to  deny  that  deduction 
is  a  necessary  element  in  philosophical  method.  It 
is  highly  essential  to-day  in  exploring  what  may  pos¬ 
sibly  follow  from  the  already  known,  and  for  testing 
conclusions  already  reached.  It  is  therefore  most 
fruitful  in  the  old,  established  branches  of  knowledge, 
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where  the  other  ways  of  knowing  have  provided  us 
with  fairly  reliable  premises  from  which  to  begin 
our  reasoning. 

THE  WAY  OF  INDUCTIVE  REASON 

There  is  another  appeal  to  reason  besides  that  to 
the  unaided  intellect,  namely,  that  to  reason  in  ex¬ 
perience.  Instead  of  searching  for  general  rules  laid 
up  somewhere  on  high  from  which  the  present  and  the 
future  may  be  predicted,  say  the  Empiricists,  the 
proper  way  to  philosophize  is  just  the  reverse.  True 
knowledge  about  the  world  in  which  we  live  cannot 
be  spun  out  from  within  the  thinker  himself.  The 
Lest  mind  in  the  world  cannot  work  in  a  vacuum.  To 
get  knowledge  it  must  have  material  to  work  on.  If 
you  want  to  know,  do  the  commonsense  thing — come 
out  of  your  closet,  consult  your  senses,  get  some  facts; 
in  a  word,  look  in  front  of  you.  General  principles 
are  mere  bunches  of  facts  thrown  together  tempo¬ 
rarily  for  the  purpose  of  getting  ahead  with  our  think¬ 
ing.  To  take  them  seriously,  as  the  Rationalists  do, 
leads  us  to  become  constrained  in  narrow  channels 
already  marked  out  for  us,  or  else  to  wander  off  into 
the  shadowy  kingdoms  of  the  imagination.  What  we 
need  in  philosophy  is  the  solid  ground  of  fact  under¬ 
neath  our  feet.  Stick  to  experience,  which  is  our  only 
source  of  knowledge,  and  its  final  test.  We  must 
gather  material,  organize  it,  treat  it  intellectually,  of 
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course,  but  only  as  we  go  along  and  as  experience 
itself  suggests. 


Its  Place  in  Philosophy 

There  is  much  truth  in  these  admonitions;  but  it 
should  be  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff  that  mere  gazing  at 
facts  does  not  produce  philosophies.  A  philosopher 
should  always  consult  experience  as  widely  and  deeply 
as  possible,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  he  should 
approach  it  with  a  blank  mind.  He  must  be  on  the 
alert,  looking  for  something,  for  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  which  the  facts  of  experience  “indicate”  or  sug¬ 
gest.  Without  some  notion  of  what  he  is  after,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  could  ever  assemble  enough  facts 
to  base  a  philosophical  estimate  upon.  Experience 
must  set  his  problem,  but  it  does  not  set  it,  in  his  mind, 
in  terms  of  particular  facts.  His  task  is  not  to  think 
directly  from  one  fact  to  another,  as  some  inventors 
and  financial  geniuses  seem  to  be  able  to  do.  The 
philosopher  tries  to  illuminate  the  facts  by  reference 
to  general  principles.  And  so  while  he  begins  with 
the  facts,  he  rises  to  principles,  and  then  descends  to 
the  facts  again. 

Experience,  then,  is  the  best  starting-point  for 
knowledge,  and  is  also  the  best  final  test  of  its  truth. 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  we  should  be  bound  down 
to  the  actual  throughout  all  our  quest  for  knowledge. 
The  philosopher  should  explore  the  possible  as  well 
as  the  actual,  what  might  be  as  well  as  what  is.  This 
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may  take  him  far  away  from  the  facts  which  started 
his  train  of  thought.  Inductive  Reason  is  most  useful 
in  getting  rid  of  problems  that  are  not  real  (i.  e.,  pres¬ 
ent  in  experience)  and  of  solutions  that  are  not  veri¬ 
fiable  ( i.e .,  by  experience).  The  knowledge  which  it 
yields  is  never  more  than  highly  probable,  but  that 
makes  it  no  worse  than  any  other  kind.  Humanity 
lives  by  probabilities,  not  certainties,  much  as  it  loves 
to  call  its  general  principles  by  the  latter  title.  In¬ 
duction  lacks  the  rigorousness  and  apparent  certainty 
of  Deduction,  but  it  more  than  makes  up  for  that  by 
having  something  to  do  with  the  world  in  which  we 
live. 


AN  INDUCTIVE-DEDUCTIVE  METHOD? 

In  the  course  of  our  rather  lengthy  remarks  on 
Inductive  and  Deductive  Reason,  it  may  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  reader  that  what  is  really  needed  in 
philosophy  is  a  combination  of  the  two,  such  as  is 
used  by  modern  science.  There  are  many  philoso¬ 
phers  to-day  who  believe  that  while  neither  the  un¬ 
aided  intellect  spinning  out  theories  from  within,  nor 
the  unguided  senses  piling  up  facts  from  without  is 
sufficient,  a  blending  of  the  two  might  supply  phi¬ 
losophy  with  an  adequate  method.  Chief  among  them 
is  Professor  John  Dewey  of  Columbia,  whose  disci¬ 
ples  have  written  a  book  called  Introduction  to  Re¬ 
flective  Thinking  (Houghton  Mifflin,  1923)  in  which 
they  give  a  number  of  interesting  examples  of  the  use 
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of  such  a  method  in  the  physical  and  social  sciences.1 

They  hold  that  the  Empiricists  are  right  in  de¬ 
manding  that  thought  begin  with  a  real  problem  en¬ 
countered  in  experience.  Man’s  first  task  in  any  piece 
of  reasoning  then  becomes  the  difficult  one  of  freeing 
his  mind  from  prejudice  in  order  to  see  what  his  real 
problems  are.  Then  comes  the  hypothesis,  or  the 
imaginative  suggesting  of  a  possible  solution,  a  leap 
from  what  is  to  what  might  be.  So  far  he  has  used 
Induction,  rising  from  the  facts  to  a  “working  hy¬ 
pothesis.”  Now  the  Deductive  movement  begins.  He 
says  to  himself:  if  my  hypothesis  is  true,  then  this 
will  follow.  This  mental  elaboration  of  what  his 
guess  implies  is  governed  by  the  strict  rules  of  de¬ 
ductive  logic.  Finally  he  comes  back  to  experience 
again  to  see  if  his  imagined  solution  will  really  work. 
By  this  method  of  reasoning,  or  some  variation  of  it, 
practically  all  the  great  scientific  theories  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  age  have  been  devised,  elaborated,  and  verified. 
Small  wonder  that  it  should  be  expected  to  bring 
similar  victories  and  prestige  to  philosophy! 

THE  WAY  OF  INTUITION 

In  spite  of  all  the  triumphs  of  this  combined  method 
of  Inductive-Deductive  Reason  in  the  realm  of  the 
sciences,  there  are  some  philosophers  who  refuse  to 


l  An  excellent  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  this  whole  subject  of  re¬ 
flective  thinking,  in  spite  of  its  rather  forbidding  title,  is  Principles  and 
Problems  oj  Right  Thinking,  by  Professor  E.  A.  Burtt.  See  especially  Chapter 
Eighteen,  entitled,  “The  Thinking  of  the  Metaphysician.” 
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accept  it  as  the  sole  and  sufficient  method  in  philoso¬ 
phy.  They  admit  that  the  intellect  has  shown  itself 
superbly  efficient  in  handling  the  facts  of  sense- 
experience,  especially  for  such  practical  purposes  as 
medicine  and  engineering.  But  they  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  other  ways  of  treating  ex¬ 
perience  besides  analyzing  it  and  cutting  it  up  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  scheme  of  class-names.  If  reason 
fails,  and  everyone  must  admit  that  at  times  it  does 
fail,  why  not  give  other  methods  a  trial?  In  such 
emergencies  we  should  be  foolish  indeed  to  leave  any 
possibly  fruitful  way  of  knowing  unused. 

A  Turn  Backward? 

In  our  study  of  the  beginnings  of  philosophy  we 
saw  that  man  was  originally  a  mystic,  that  he  had 
feelings  long  before  he  had  ideas,  and  that  he  acted 
by  instinct  long  before  he  developed  the  complicated 
apparatus  of  reason.  Long  after  reason  succeeds  in 
gaining  its  precarious  foothold  in  his  make-up,  it  has 
alongside  and  underneath  it  forces  which  are  usually 
far  more  powerful.  Primitive  man’s  ways  of  know¬ 
ing  are  not  intellectual,  and  he  does  not  entirely  lose 
them  when  he  becomes  civilized.  It  is  to  these  primi¬ 
tive  organs  of  knowledge  that  these  distrusters  of  rea¬ 
son  make  their  appeal.  In  matters  of  art  and  religion 
and  philosophy,  if  not  in  science,  we  should  trust  the 
heart  and  not  the  head.  “The  heart  has  reasons  which 
the  head  does  not  understand.”  In  dealing  with  brute 
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facts  men  have  found  it  more  convenient  to  leave  their 
feelings  out  of  account;  but  in  handling  the  larger 
issues  involving  values,  the  feelings  should  either 
supplement  or  entirely  replace  the  cold  neutrality  of 
reason. 

But,  counters  the  man  of  scientific  bent,  you  are 
simply  turning  back  in  your  quest  for  philosophical 
insight,  which  is  itself  an  enterprise  of  the  most  ex¬ 
treme  sophistication  on  the  part  of  highly  civilized 
persons,  to  a  type  of  knowing  which  man  seems  to 
share  with  the  lower  animals.  It  is  true  that  long 
before  man  succeeded  in  his  laborious  task  of  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  think  logically,  his  beliefs  about  the  world 
did  come  from  visions,  intuitions,  or  hunches.  A 
few  gifted  minds  saw  directly,  without  long  hours  of 
work  in  a  laboratory,  what  others  did  not  see,  and  so 
became  prophets  or  seers.  They  announced  what 
they  saw  in  no  uncertain  terms,  never  pretending  to 
argue  the  matter.  But  why  should  we  discard  or 
cripple  our  perilously  developed  instrument  of  civi¬ 
lized  knowing,  the  intellect,  in  order  to  consult  this 
vague  “sense  of  the  whole  situation”  which  the  sav¬ 
age  possesses  on  a  level  of  living  which  we  have  so 
plainly  outgrown?  Would  the  medical  specialist  of 
to-day  seek  out  the  medicine  man  in  the  jungle  in 
order  to  ask  his  opinion  about  curing  a  disease? 
Surely  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  man  who 
urges  us  to  retrace  our  steps  along  the  pathway  of 
evolution.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  show  us  that  in 
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learning  how  to  reason  we  have  lost  our  way  in  the 
world.  Before  we  backslide  into  unreason  we  ought 
to  be  convinced  that  in  rising  from  instinct  to  intel¬ 
ligence  we  have  suffered  losses  which  more  than 
offset  our  gains. 

The  Case  Against  Reason 

The  intellect,  says  Henri  Bergson  (1859-  ),  the 

greatest  living  exponent  of  Intuitionism,  chops  ob¬ 
jects  out  of  their  settings  at  the  behest  of  some  prac¬ 
tical  interest.  Always  working  from  the  outside,  it 
never  gives  us  the  inner  essence  of  things;  and  no 
piecing  together  of  fragments  can  ever  supply  that 
complete  understanding  which  should  be  the  special 
concern  of  the  philosopher.  Intellectually  acquired 
knowledge,  adds  its  critic,  is  also  dead,  while  the 
life  which  it  describes  is  moving  and  dynamic.  Berg¬ 
son  is  fond  of  comparing  the  conclusions  of  reason 
to  the  separate  still-pictures  which  go  to  make  up  a 
motion  picture  film.  Life  is  like  the  film  in  motion, 
and  it  laughs  at  the  best  of  still-pictures.  No  rea¬ 
soned  definition,  however  elaborate,  can  do  full  jus¬ 
tice  to  a  living  thing.  This  is  the  cardinal  fallacy  of 
the  Western  mind,  the  belief  that  because  the  intellect 
is  useful  for  science,  it  is  therefore  all-sufficient  for 
philosophy.  Science  merely  chops  up  the  real  into 
convenient  hits,  and  it  can  never  put  them  together 
again  to  form  a  living,  breathing  philosophy. 
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Feeling  as  a  Way  of  Knowing 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  intellect  is  unequal  to  the 
task  of  philosophy,  and  it  is  another  to  provide  a 
supplement  or  a  substitute.  Too  often  the  Intuition- 
ist  has  been  content  to  ridicule  the  impotence  of  the 
intellect,  as  if  that  proved  the  complete  sufficiency  of 
intuition.  He  must  bring  us  positive  evidence.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  his  claims  are  impressive.  In¬ 
tuition,  he  says,  remedies  all  the  defects  of  intellect. 
It  is  internal,  not  external.  It  alone  can  give  us  real 
“inside  information.”  It  is  dynamic  where  the  intel¬ 
lect  is  static;  it  flows  along  with  what  it  knows.  In¬ 
tuition  should  also  be  regarded  as  the  voice  of  the 
subconscious,  the  spokesman  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years  of  human  and  animal  experience. 
By  its  use  we  can  tap  that  great  storehouse  of  memo¬ 
ries  which  we  inherit  just  as  surely  as  we  inherit  our 
physical  bodies.  Why  should  we  trust  our  feeble 
intellects  when  we  may  consult,  through  our  deeper 
feelings,  the  sifted  wisdom  of  our  whole  animal 
ancestry? 


Its  Place  in  Philosophy 

Before  we  turn  over  to  the  Intuitionist  the  whole 
realm  of  philosophy,  discarding  reason  as  so  much 
perversion,  let  us  consider  some  of  the  consequences. 
Suppose  that  we  admit  the  extreme  claims  of  the 
religious  mystic,  who  tells  us  that  his  knowledge 
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comes  directly  from  the  divine,  and  is  not  subject  to 
the  tests  of  reason,  what  then?  To  admit  as  a  way  of 
knowing  a  method  which  makes  no  attempt  to  come  to 
terms  with  reason  is  the  end  of  philosophy.  Super- 
naturalistic  intuitionism  upsets  all  the  other  ways  of 
knowing,  because  the  knowledge  derived  from  any 
one  of  them  may  be  overturned  at  any  moment  by  a 
message  from  on  high.  If  people  choose  to  cling  to 
such  mysticism,  they  cannot  be  argued  down,  for  they 
have  placed  themselves  outside  the  circle  of  rational 
discussion. 

It  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  intuition 
is  somehow  to  be  related  to  intellect  upon  a  coopera¬ 
tive  basis.  Both  seem  to  have  arisen  in  the  long 
process  of  animal  evolution,  and  it  would  indeed  be 
strange  if  man  had  found  useful  for  survival  two 
ways  of  knowing  that  were  entirely  at  odds  with  one 
another.  The  two  should  work  together.  But  on 
what  terms?  Is  one  to  dominate  the  other,  and  if  so, 
which  one  is  to  be  on  top?  Professor  Hocking  has 
made  several  fruitful  suggestions  for  a  possible  work¬ 
ing  formula  for  the  two  methods.  He  regards  the  two 
as  inseparable:  whatever  we  can  grasp  by  intuition 
may  also  be  defined  by  intellect.  Intuition,  however, 
is  especially  suited  to  the  knowing  of  wholes,  and  so 
for  the  guidance  of  the  intellect  in  its  dealings  with 
parts.  Intuition  figures  most  in  the  work  of  the 
artist,  the  prophet,  the  strategist,  the  far-seeing  busi¬ 
ness  man,  wherever  there  is  the  need  for  a  guiding 
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sense  of  the  wholeness  of  things.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  intuition  without  intellect  is  powerless  to  ex¬ 
press  itself.  We  may  know  by  intuition,  but  in  order 
to  say  what  we  know,  unless  we  are  artists,  we  must 
resort  to  definitions.  Intuition  also  needs  to  be  re¬ 
strained  from  extravagance  by  rational  criticism.  If 
the  mystic  turns  philosopher,  he  cannot  plead  the 
ecstasy  of  his  vision  as  an  excuse  for  the  sloppiness 
of  his  attempt  to  share  its  truth  with  his  fellows. 
The  philosopher  needs  both  methods.  He  should 
seek  by  intuition  to  press  on  into  the  heart  of  life, 
and  by  intellect  to  formulate  his  vision  so  that  others 
may  be  able  to  verify  its  truth. 

THE  WAY  OF  PRACTICE 

The  old  psychology  divided  man’s  faculties  into 
reason,  feeling,  and  will.  When  reason  fails,  we 
have  seen  how  feeling  is  sometimes  called  upon  to 
fill  the  gap.  But  not  all  the  distrusters  of  reason  in 
philosophy  turn  in  the  same  direction:  some  of  them 
appeal  to  the  will.  They  are  generally  called  Prag¬ 
matists,  and  the  way  of  knowing  which  they  advocate 
is  known  as  Pragmatism  or  Instrumentalism,  of 
which  we  shall  hear  more  in  Chapter  IX. 

They  suspect  the  intellect,  but  not  for  the  same 
reasons  that  the  Intuitionists  do.  Instead  they  stress 
the  urgency  of  action  about  such  vital  issues  as  the 
existence  of  God,  freedom,  and  immortality  before 
the  intellect  can  possibly  complete  its  work,  even  sup- 
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posing  that  it  were  competent  to  arrive  at  the  whole 
truth.  The  lover  of  reason  tries  to  suspend  his  judg¬ 
ment  as  long  as  possible.  But  life  forces  his  hand, 
and  with  respect  to  just  those  matters  which  the  intel¬ 
lect  finds  the  hardest  to  handle.  Life  must  be  lived, 
and  on  as  rational  terms  as  possible.  If  we  are  to  act 
effectively,  we  must  make  up  our  minds  at  once.  But 
reason  often  finds  itself  powerless  to  reach  a  de¬ 
cision.  Either  there  are  contradictory  masses  of  evi¬ 
dence  on  each  side,  or  no  evidence  at  all  for  either. 

What  shall  be  done?  Shall  we  fall  back  upon 
skepticism  and  declare  such  problems  insoluble? 
Theoretically,  yes.  But  practically,  no.  Life  will 
not  let  us.  We  must,  at  the  very  least,  frame  hypoth¬ 
eses  about  these  matters  if  we  are  to  go  on  acting. 
To  refuse  to  answer  the  call  to  action  is  itself  an  an¬ 
swer.  We  cannot  evade  the  issue.  Now  what,  says 
the  Pragmatist,  do  we  actually  do  in  situations  of  this 
kind?  When  reason  fails  us,  and  we  have  to  act,  we 
consult  our  own  desires  in  the  matter,  and  frame  a 
theory  which  we  think  will  work  out  successfully. 
We  get  knowledge  by  gambling  on  outcomes.  If 
what  we  hope  will  work,  does  work,  we  say  that  we 
have  obtained  true  knowledge.  If  it  fails,  we  take 
that  result  as  an  indication  of  its  falsity.  This 
method  of  knowing  about  things  by  the  way  they 
work  has  been  used  for  centuries,  but  with  this  dif¬ 
ference:  in  the  past  men  have  been  ashamed  to  admit 
that  any  of  their  beliefs  were  chosen  hastily  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  their  personal  prejudices.  But  to-day 
the  Pragmatist  makes  the  method  intellectually  re¬ 
spectable  by  declaring  that  in  these  desperate  cases, 
at  least,  our  wills  aid  us  rather  than  hamper  us  in 
obtaining  truth. 

Its  Place  in  Philosophy 

Unquestionably  all  of  us  face  crises  where  we  have 
not  the  time  to  reason  things  out,  when  we  must  act 
first  and  reason  afterwards,  if  at  all.  But  it  is  a  fair 
question  whether  philosophy  should  be  dragged  into 
such  cases.  At  any  rate  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  in  most  of  our  knowing  we  are  neither 
so  intellectually  helpless  nor  so  driven  by  the  de¬ 
mands  of  action.  In  this  less  speeded-up  garnering 
of  knowledge  we  have  no  need  of  the  pragmatic 
emergency  method  of  gambling  on  the  future,  except 
in  the  sense  that  all  beliefs  must  justify  themselves 
eventually  in  practice. 

Pragmatism  is  better  to  live  by  than  to  think  by. 
It  tends  constantly,  and  this  is  its  worst  defect,  to  cast 
doubt  upon  anything  like  a  disinterested  will-to-know 
and  upon  its  capacity  to  achieve  anything  but  merely 
workable  knowledge.  The  fact  that  in  knowing  we 
sometimes  have  to  be  content  with  the  best  we  can  get 
is  no  proof  that  we  can  never  get  anything  better.  We 
can  actually,  in  most  cases,  get  something  better  than 
the  useful  knowledge  of  the  Pragmatist,  namely,  hy¬ 
potheses  which  have  stood  the  rigid  tests  of  reason 
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from  which  the  questions  of  human  hopes  and  fears 
Jiave  been  excluded.  The  results  of  reason  are  not 
entirely  determined  by  human  wishes,  even  though 
humans  may  wish  to  have  the  results. 

Now  the  Pragmatist  would  probably  be  the  first  to 
protest  that  he  is  not  an  anti-intellectualist,  that  he, 
too,  accepts  the  results  of  reason  when  he  can  get 
them,  and  that  his  method  is  only  for  use  where  rea¬ 
son  breaks  down.  But  in  spite  of  his  protests,  to  give 
his  method  too  prominent  a  place  in  philosophy  tends 
to  break  down  reason  before  its  real  breaking-point 
is  reached.  If  we  have  too  handy  a  substitute  to  be 
used  when  reason  fails,  then  at  the  first  sign  of  failure 
we  are  likely  to  quit  on  the  job,  and  resort  to  Prag¬ 
matism.  So  although  the  way  of  practice  should  not 
be  entirely  excluded  from  the  work  of  philosophy, 
its  true  role  is  that  of  a  carefully  restricted  emergency 
method  for  use  in  fields  where  all  the  other  methods 
have  really  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 

SKEPTICISM 

Skepticism  is  a  way  of  knowing.  Professor  Monta¬ 
gue  tells  us,  “only  in  the  sense  that  anarchism  is  a 
theory  of  government,  or  atheism  a  kind  of  theology.” 
The  word  is  almost  constantly  misunderstood,  be¬ 
cause  it  covers  a  multitude  of  views  about  knowledge¬ 
getting  that  are  easily  confused  with  one  another.  To 
be  skeptical  may  mean,  for  example,  that  one  is 
fanatically  devoted  to  one  special  method  of  obtain- 
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ing  knowledge,  and  profoundly  suspicious  of  all  the 
rest.  This  in  turn  may  be  the  result  of  setting  up  an 
extremely  high  standard  of  what  constitutes  true 
knowledge.  Many  scientists  are  skeptics  in  this  sense. 
Holding  the  name  of  truth  as  sacred,  they  are  filled 
with  horror  at  the  thought  that  something  false  might 
be  hailed  by  that  exalted  title.  So  while  they  exam¬ 
ine  every  alleged  bit  of  knowledge  with  the  minutest 
care  lest  error  creep  in,  when  once  an  item  passes 
their  particular  tests  they  may  become  passionate  be¬ 
lievers  in  its  validity. 

The  label  of  “skepticism”  has  also  been  affixed  to 
a  frame  of  mind  quite  different  from  this  skeptical 
caution  of  the  scientist,  namely,  to  the  doubt  and  dis¬ 
illusionment  which  questions  the  success  of  all  five 
of  the  ways  of  knowing.  The  reasons  for  this  feeling 
of  futility  are  various:  some  are  not  properly  rea¬ 
sons  at  all,  but  mere  excuses,  such  as  laziness,  flip¬ 
pancy,  or  some  other  mood  with  which  it  is  impossible 
to  argue.  Other  reasons  can  be  argued  with:  such  as 
the  contention  that  the  history  of  philosophy  is  one 
long  record  of  failures;  that  it  has  turned  up  equally 
good  cases  for  both  sides  of  most  questions;  that  we 
are  incapable  of  knowing  more  than  distorted  appear¬ 
ances;  or  that  memory  is  unreliable  and  that  this  dis¬ 
credits  historical  knowledge. 

Whatever  the  motives  involved,  the  resulting  con¬ 
tentions  of  the  skeptics  may  be  arranged  along  a 
scale  leading  from  the  view  that  “Some  knowledge  is 
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doubtful”  to  “All  knowledge  is  impossible.”  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  extremes  extends  a  wide  range  of 
possible  views,  all  labelled  “skepticism.”  The  ex¬ 
tremes  do  not  give  us  much  trouble,  for  one  is  very 
common  and  the  other  is  very  rare.  We  are  all  skep¬ 
tics  of  the  “Some  knowledge  is  doubtful”  type.  We 
all  stick  at  swallowing  some  kind  of  knowledge,  if 
only  palm-reading  or  phrenology.  As  for  the  propo¬ 
sition  “All  knowledge  is  impossible,”  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  easier  to  refute  verbally,  by  pointing  out  that,  in 
stating  that  there  is  no  truth  whatever,  the  complete 
skeptic  asserts  that  there  is  at  least  one  absolute 
truth:  that  there  is  no  truth  whatever.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  complete  skeptics  are  extremely  hard  to  find, 
so  that  in  any  case  our  verbal  victory  is  over  an  im¬ 
aginary  opponent. 

The  Skeptic’s  Demands 

The  genuinely  interesting  skeptic  is  found  at  neither 
of  these  two  extremes,  although  he  comes  close  to 
complete  skepticism  by  sweeping  away  great  areas  of 
truth-claims  which  ordinary  men  admit.  Usually  he 
picks  out  one  of  the  five  ways  of  knowing,  or  some 
large  block  of  alleged  knowledge  like  history,  for 
special  attack.  His  method  is  frequently  to  imply 
that  true  knowledge  ought  to  be  absolutely  infallible, 
and  then  to  point  out  triumphantly  what  everyone 
knows,  that  none  of  our  knowledge  is.  But  to  say 
that  the  best  knowledge  we  can  get  is,  probably, 
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knowledge  of  a  high  degree  of  probability,  is  not  to 
say  that  we  lack  sufficient  grounds  for  our  beliefs. 
The  skeptic  of  this  type  fails  to  see  that  there  may  be 
adequate  grounds  for  beliefs  which  are  by  no  means 
absolutely  certain.  We  live  by  probability,  not  cer¬ 
tainty;  and  we  have  fairly  reliable  ways  of  distin¬ 
guishing  between  high  and  low  probabilities,  that  is, 
of  knowing  without  being  absolutely  sure.  The  real 
question  centers  on  the  point,  how  high  should  we  set 
our  standard  of  adequacy?  Should  we  demand  uni¬ 
formly  of  all  knowledge,  before  we  give  it  the  stamp 
of  truth,  the  demonstration  of  a  very  high  degree  of 
probability? 

The  grounds  for  the  skeptic’s  own  skepticism  ought 
to  be  opert  to  examination  on  this  point.  He  has  a 
belief  to  the  effect  that  very  few,  if  any,  human  be¬ 
liefs  have  good  grounds.  Such  a  belief  ought  itself 
to  rest  on  exceedingly  good  grounds,  and  probably 
it  does.  But  there  are  no  infallible  grounds  for  his 
belief.  It  does  not  need  them.  All  it  needs  are  bet¬ 
ter  grounds  than  the  beliefs  whieh  it  criticizes.  Most 
skeptics,  however,  have  not  been  content  to  rest  in 
any  such  attitude  of  moderate  doubt  toward  all  be¬ 
liefs,  including  their  own  standards  of  truth.  They 
have  tended  rather  to  defend  their  own  dogmas  about 
knowledge  with  much  vehemence,  and  to  denounce 
all  other  knowledge  as  impossible.  Even  such  dog¬ 
matic  skeptics  cannot  be  proved  wrong  unless  we 
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have  some  knowledge  about  knowledge  that  is  infal¬ 
lible.  If  they  choose,  they  can  refuse  to  accept  any 
beliefs  besides  their  own  dogmas.  But  this  condemns 
them  either  to  a  life  of  inactivity  or  of  pure  random 
selection  of  beliefs  according  to  their  passing  whims. 

The  skepticism  that  matters  is  not  of  this  extreme 
type.  It  is  rather  that  excessive  zeal  for  certainty  in 
knowing  displayed  by  some  humans,  along  with  a 
horror  of  falling  into  a  belief  which  has  not  fully 
adequate  grounds.  When  such  timidity  becomes 
acute,  skepticism  often  produces  a  violent  reaction  on 
the  part  of  the  skeptic  himself,  who  finds  that  to  be 
wholly  deprived  of  reliable  knowledge  is  intolerable. 
On  this  account  skeptics  have  been  known  to  turn  sur¬ 
prising  somersaults  into  orthodoxy,  as  well  as  from 
a  desire  to  find  rest  from  the  eternal  effort  required 
to  keep  on  doubting. 

Its  Place  in  Philosophy 

Skeptical  caution  has  a  real  place  in  philosophical 
method.  Even  along  with  the  maximum  use  of  all 
the  other  ways  of  knowing,  there  is  room  for  very 
far-reaching  doubts  about  their  conclusions.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  philosophy,  because  here  we  are 
not  engaged  in  building  beliefs  from  the  ground  up, 
but  in  reworking  materials  which  are  too  often  mere 
ancient  rubbish.  Skepticism  also  promotes  modesty, 
which  has  not  always  characterized  philosophers. 
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Bertrand  Russell  even  begins  one  of  his  earlier  books 
by  saying:  “Philosophy,  from  the  earliest  times,  has 
made  greater  claims,  and  achieved  fewer  results,  than 
any  other  branch  of  learning.”  The  healthy  criticism 
which  moderate  skepticism  brings  to  bear  upon  all 
the  methods  and  their  results  is  just  what  is  needed  to 
tone  up  our  systems  of  knowledge  and  to  keep  us  in¬ 
tellectually  vigorous.  Skepticism  is  something  like 
bodily  exercise:  too  much  is  exhausting  and  para¬ 
lyzing;  too  little  brings  flabbiness  and  decay.  It  is 
also  safe  to  say  that  most  human  beings  suffer  from 
too  little  skepticism  as  well  as  from  too  little  exercise. 
Half  the  art  of  philosophizing  lies  in  being  just 
skeptical  enough. 


Summary 

Many  methods  of  knowing  are  available  for  us  in 
philosophy,  and  no  single  one  can  claim  a  monopoly. 
Each  way  of  knowing  has  its  special  advantages  and 
its  peculiar  dangers.  Authority  is  useful  only  when 
we  cannot  possibly  investigate  for  ourselves;  it  is 
dangerous  when  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  thinking 
that  is  within  our  powers.  Deductive  Reason  works 
best  in  elaborating  already  known  or  supposed  gen¬ 
eral  principles  in  order  to  find  out  what  they  imply. 
When  its  use  leads  us  to  forsake  the  facts  at  either 
end  of  the  thinking  process,  we  get  into  trouble  with 
false  problems  and  solutions  which  cannot  be  veri¬ 
fied.  Inductive  Reason  has  the  widest  range  of  use- 
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fulness,  for  it  deals  with  the  whole  domain  of  experi¬ 
ence.  It  also  ranks  as  the  best  check  on  the  other 
methods.  But  it  has  its  dangers,  too.  When  the  facts 
are  too  blankly  approached,  its  results  are  likely  to 
he  uninspired,  for  the  facts  themselves  are  confining 
unless  the  mind  responds  to  them  freely  and  imagina¬ 
tively.  A  combination  of  Induction  and  Deduction 
offers  the  most  promise  of  all.  Intuition  has  its  ma¬ 
jor  usefulness  in  guiding  the  intellect,  in  its  dealings 
with  parts,  by  fixing  attention  upon  the  wholes  in¬ 
volved,  especially  the  values.  When  Intuition  claims 
a  distinct  field  of  its  own  in  philosophy,  or  offers  itself 
as  a  substitute  for  or  a  damper  upon  the  other  meth¬ 
ods,  it  becomes  a  serious  menace.  Practice  may  also 
be  resorted  to  when  the  other  methods  fail,  by  using 
the  good,  or  expedient  for  action,  as  a  guide  to  the 
true.  When,  however,  it  is  employed  in  matters  where 
the  other  methods  might  still  succeed  in  getting  knowl¬ 
edge,  it  is  dangerous.  For  it  gives  its  blessing  to 
the  participation  in  knowing  of  those  personal  likes 
and  dislikes  which  science  takes  such  pains  to  elimi¬ 
nate.  Skepticism  of  the  moderate  type  is  valuable 
in  philosophy  in  that  it  is  a  constant  reminder  that 
we  must  not  overestimate  the  sureness  yielded  by  any 
of  the  methods.  It  should  keep  us  humble  in  our 
philosophizing,  and  prevent  both  haste  in  reaching 
conclusions  and  dogmatism  in  announcing  them. 
When  skepticism  becomes  acute,  however,  it  betrays 
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either  an  impossibly  high  standard  of  certainty  in  the 
mind  of  the  skeptic,  or  else  a  too  easily  discouraged 
enthusiasm  for  knowledge.  Philosophy  can  find 
room  for  all  six  methods  in  varying  degrees  and  com¬ 
binations. 
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“If  the  philosopher  would  he  more  frank  in  confessing 
the  human  interests  which  guide  his  search  for  truth,  it 
might  be  that  these  competing  interests,  brought  into  the 
open,  would  prove  less  obnoxious  to  one  another  than  a 
comparison  of  their  outcomes  in  terms  of  logic  merely 
woulu  suggest.” 

A.  K.  ROGERS 

Before  a  man  becomes  a  philosopher  he  is  always 
something  else  first.  At  the  very  least  he  is  a  living 
being  with  a  complex  history  and  many  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  behind  him;  at  the  most  he  may  be  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  scientist  or  poet  or  theologian  with  a  de¬ 
veloped  skill  in  dealing  with  some  particular  type  of 
human  problems.  Philosophizing  always  begins  in 
the  midst  of  a  life  that  is  already  a  going  concern. 
It  is  an  awakening,  a  turning  of  life  upon  itself,  a 
coming  to  consciousness  of  what  has  been  going  on 
for  a  long  time.  It  is  something  like  a  decision  to 
take  account  of  stock  on  the  part  of  a  concern  that 
has  been  in  business  for  years.  In  philosophy  we  are 
not  working  with  minds  untarnished  by  experience 
and  engaged  in  building  up  new  beliefs  out  of  thin 
air.  As  Hegel  said,  “It  is  already  too  late”  for  that. 
The  best  we  can  do  is  to  reconstruct,  transform,  and 
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enlarge  by  reflection  the  beliefs  acquired  in  the  course 
of  our  previous  experience. 

We  saw  this  to  be  true  of  the  human  race  taken 
as  a  whole.  Life  came  first,  then  practical  thinking 
about  life,  and,  last  of  all,  theoretical  reflection.  The 
philosophic  interest,  whatever  its  exact  nature  may 
be,  comes  to  maturity  late  in  the  career  of  man,  in 
the  midst  of  a  relatively  advanced  state  of  civilization. 
Man  is  already  firmly  rooted  in  culture ;  he  has  litera¬ 
ture,  laws,  primitive  science,  and  much  religious 
ritual.  So  that  the  philosophic  interest  always  has  to 
fight  its  way  to  expression  through  the  barriers  of 
intrenched  habits  and  customs.  Similarly  in  the 
cases  of  individual  men,  the  normal  story  is  that  of 
a  person  aroused  or  attracted  to  philosophy  rela¬ 
tively  late  in  life,  when  his  mental  outlook  has  be¬ 
come  fixed  by  years  of  experience.  It  is  true  that 
some  philosophers  have  been  precocious  in  childhood, 
and  that  some  have  begun  brilliant  philosophical  ca¬ 
reers  in  early  manhood,  but  there  are  no  recorded  in¬ 
stances  of  lives  of  reflection  wholly  unbroken  by 
other  interests  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Ordi¬ 
narily,  philosophy,  which  criticizes  all  our  special 
interests,  begins  as  an  extension  of  one  of  them.  So 
that  almost  any  special  interest  of  ours  can  become  an 
avenue  of  approach  to  it. 

Now  what  a  man  is  and  does  before  he  begins  to 
philosophize  has  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  kind 
of  thinking  he  does  as  a  philosopher.  It  nearly  al- 
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ways  leads  him  to  find  some  clues  to  the  nature  of 
reality  far  more  illuminating  than  others.  It  also 
affects  his  choice  among  the  methods  discussed  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  since  he  is  likely  to  be  guided  by 
his  previous  successes  or  failures  while  using  them  in 
other  fields.  To  suppose  that  his  earlier  life  tells  the 
whole  story  is  nonsensical,  as  is  the  supposition  that 
his  reasons  for  continuing  to  philosophize  are  neces¬ 
sarily  the  same  as  those  which  lead  him  to  begin  the 
process.  Origins  are  notoriously  bad  explanations 
of  what  develops  from  them.  A  high  school  hoy  may 
have  studied  chemistry  in  the  beginning  because  his 
chemistry  teacher  was  good-looking.  If  in  later  life 
he  becomes  a  famous  chemist,  one  can  hardly  say 
that  his  conclusions  in  chemical  theory  are  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  his  high  school  teacher’s  attractive¬ 
ness.  We  must  constantly  be  on  our  guard  against 
confusing  the  motives  and  influences  which  start  a 
man  off  on  the  life  of  reflection,  and  then  perhaps 
drop  out,  and  those  which  enter  later,  or  which  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  steadily  throughout  his  whole  career. 

Complexity  of  Motives 

Nowhere  in  our  discussion  is  there  greater  danger 
of  oversimplifying  matters  than  in  answering  this 
question:  Why  do  men  philosophize?  or  Why  do  men 
who  are  already  thinking  come  to  think  philosoph¬ 
ically?  We  have  glimpsed  some  of  the  complexity 
of  the  life  of  the  theorizer,  even  in  its  earliest  and 
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simplest  stages.  When  we  come  to  ask  what  motives 
originate  and  sustain  it,  what  starts  men  off  and  what 
keeps  them  going,  we  find  that  we  must  hack  our  way 
through  a  veritable  jungle-growth  of  interwoven  in¬ 
fluences,  even  in  the  case  of  the  early  Greeks.  When 
we  reach  our  own  day,  with  its  elaborate  machinery 
for  studying  subconscious  influences,  the  task  be¬ 
comes  forbiddingly  difficult.  To  account  for  a  single 
theory  in  the  mind  of  one  philosopher  would  be  puz¬ 
zling  enough.  But  we  are  seeking  not  merely  to  un¬ 
cover  the  motives  of  a  single  act,  like  a  crime  or  a 
charity.  Instead  we  are  attempting  to  explain  a  whole 
career  composed  of  millions  of  acts,  each  one  flowing 
from  no  one  knows  how  many  conflicting  influences. 
And  instead  of  confining  ourselves  to  one  philosopher, 
we  are  asking  why  in  general  all  men  of  that  type 
think  as  they  do. 

This  should  serve  as  a  warning  against  any  easy 
explanation  of  the  motives  behind  a  whole  life-long 
pursuit  like  philosophy  in  terms  of  any  single  im¬ 
pulse  or  purpose  or  frustration.  We  saw  in  Chapter 
II  how  plausible  a  case  may  be  made  out  for  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  philosophy  as  a  substitute  for  action, 
how  the  philosopher  can  be  made  to  appear  a  failure 
who  takes  to  thinking  as  a  refuge  from  his  own  short¬ 
comings  in  practical  life.  While  that  may  illuminate 
the  careers  of  a  few  lonely  physical  weaklings  like 
Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche,  what  light  does  it  throw 
upon  such  magnificently  active  persons  as  Aristotle 
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or  Marcus  Aurelius  or  Benjamin  Franklin  or  William 
James?  It  is  the  same  with  other  simple  theories 
about  philosophical  motives,  such  as  the  familiar 
claim  that  a  man’s  philosophizing  is  determined  by 
the  climate,  or  by  what  he  eats,  or  by  his  glandular 
secretions.  “Every  philosophy,”  said  Nietzsche,  “is 
a  physiology.”  But  what  about  the  man  whose  physi¬ 
ology  leads  him  to  hold  that  philosophies  are  not  de¬ 
termined  by  physiology?  Must  he  and  Nietzsche 
fight  the  matter  out  with  their  physiological  weapons? 

In  this  chapter  we  can  hardly  do  more  than  indi¬ 
cate  some  of  the  perennial  motives  which  lead  men 
to  begin  philosophizing,  and  to  keep  on  doing  so.  We 
believe  that  these  motives  furnish  useful  keys  to  an 
elementary  understanding  of  the  philosophies  which 
spring  from  them.  In  no  case  will  any  single  impulse 
suffice  to  illuminate  the  work  of  any  given  philoso¬ 
pher.  The  more  fully  human  he  is,  the  harder  it 
will  be  to  unravel  the  complexities  of  his  motivation. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  MOTIVE 

The  first  type  of  reason  for  philosophizing  gets  its 
name  from  its  likeness  to  the  drive  which  animates 
the  pure  scientist.  It  is  the  central  motive  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  to  which  all  the  rest  may  become  “feeders.” 
For  philosophy  is  theory,  and  this  is  the  theoretical 
urge  in  its  greatest  purity.  We  found  it  at  work  back 
there  in  Greece  among  those  early  philosopher-scien¬ 
tists  who  were  consumed  with  the  sheer  desire  to 
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know,  to  understand,  to  find  out  what  the  world  was 
really  like.  Professor  B.  A.  G.  Fuller  describes  this 
root-impulse  as  the  ambition  to  become  a  detective 
on  the  grand  scale,  engaged  in  spying  upon  the  pri¬ 
vate  life  of  the  World  in  general.  It  is  true  that  the 
Greeks  with  their  distaste  for  the  practical  probably 
exaggerated  their  own  disinterestedness,  but  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  any  ulterior  desires  for  fame  or 
wealth  or  religious  calm  were  anywhere  near  as  pow¬ 
erful  as  this  pull  of  curiosity,  or,  as  they  called  it 
themselves,  this  feeling  of  wonder. 

Philosophy  and  pure  science  began  together,  and 
grew  from  the  same  disinterested  and  insatiable  de¬ 
sire  to  get  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  To-day  this 
motive  is  more  commonly  found  in  scientific  labora¬ 
tories  than  anywhere  else.  Among  the  professional 
philosophers  it  is  not  as  common  as  one  would  expect 
it  to  be,  although  many  men  who  come  to  philosophy 
along  other  avenues  remain  to  pursue  it  for  sweet 
theory’s  sake.  The  urge  is  deep  and  powerful  in 
those  who  possess  it,  although  it  lacks  the  emotional 
coloring  and  passion  of  the  special  interests.  It  has 
to  be  strong  in  order  to  survive,  for  in  most  people  it 
is  simply  swamped  by  other  desires,  or  habits,  or 
laziness,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  I. 

The  Hedonist  Objects 

At  this  point  the  hedonist  steps  forward  to  correct 
our  diagnosis.  A  hedonist  is  one  who  explains  all 
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human  motivation  in  terms  of  pleasure  and  pain.  He 
points  triumphantly  to  the  pleasure  which  these  men 
so  obviously  derive  from  their  philosophical  activity, 
and  says:  they  theorize  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure. 
They  happen  to  be  so  constructed  that  their  keenest 
pleasure  comes  from  this  sport  of  playing  chess  with 
the  universe.  Why  credit  them  with  being  impelled 
by  a  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  when  any 
one  can  see  that  philosophizing  is  merely  their  queer 
way  of  having  a  good  time? 

This  is  the  famous  pleasure-paradox,  the  solution 
of  which  is  essential  to  the  faintest  understanding  of 
human  motivation.  There  are  two  different  kinds  of 
men  here,  both  of  whom  get  pleasure  from  philoso¬ 
phy.  One  kind  philosophizes  in  order  to  get  pleas¬ 
ure;  and  presumably,  if  they  failed  to  get  pleasure, 
they  would  drop  philosophy.  The  other  kind  culti¬ 
vates  philosophy  for  other  reasons,  and  gets  the  pleas¬ 
ure  as  a  sort  of  bonus  or  added  attraction.  To  show 
that  a  man  gets  pleasure  from  philosophy  does  not 
convict  him  of  philosophizing  for  the  sake  of  the 
pleasure.  There  are  men  who  practice  philosophy 
from  what  we  have  called  the  scientific  interest,  with 
little  or  no  thought  of  the  pleasure  it  brings  them, 
and  they  are  likely  to  go  right  on  doing  so,  even 
though  pain,  and  not  pleasure,  should  result. 

In  the  words  of  Professor  D.  S.  Robinson  in  an  ex¬ 
cellent  article  in  the  Journal  of  Philosophy :  “The 
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philosopher  is  one  who,  like  Theaetetus,  wants  to 
know  what  on  earth  the  answers  to  philosophical  ques¬ 
tions  are?  He  is  one  whose  head  at  times  quite  swims 
with  the  contemplation  of  such  questions.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  he  deliberately  contemplates  such 
questions  for  the  sake  of  getting  mentally  drunk.  It 
is  because  he  is  simply  built  that  way.  As  long  as 
man  is  man,  burning  by  nature  with  insatiable  curi¬ 
osity,  there  will  be  individuals  who  will  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  philosophy  even  though  they  find  there  no 
special  pleasure  or  relief  from  pain.  ...  As  long 
as  the  actual  world  looms  awful  and  mysterious  above 
the  mind  of  man,  philosophy  will  nobly  flourish.  For, 
being  by  nature  intelligent,  man  can  not  rest  until  his 
mind  has  pierced  the  veil.” 

THE  RELIGIOUS  MOTIVE 

Not  many  men  become  philosophers  out  of  this 
sheer  unmixed  curiosity  or  wonder.  Some  few  are 
lured  into  it  by  the  world’s  mysteriousness,  but  the 
great  majority  are  brought  in  by  way  of  special  in¬ 
terests.  Of  these  the  greater  part  are  driven  to  the¬ 
ory  by  the  breakdown  of  practice.  When,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  chemical  process  does  not  produce  the  expected 
outcome,  chemists  go  back  over  their  formulas  to 
find,  if  possible,  the  error  in  reasoning  which  has 
brought  about  the  undesired  result.  So  in  almost  any 
human  activity,  when  action  falters,  even  the  despisers 
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of  theory  turn  to  reflection.  When  the  whole  enter¬ 
prise  of  living  seems  to  break  down,  and  our  beliefs 
seem  to  be  hopelessly  at  odds  with  the  new  circum¬ 
stances,  then  thinking,  if  it  is  to  be  effective,  has  to 
be  as  profound  and  comprehensive  as  we  can  make  it. 
The  field  in  which  the  largest  number  of  these  acute 
and  inescapable  crises  actually  arise  to-day  is  that 
of  religion,  for  it  is  there  that  man’s  beliefs  find  them¬ 
selves  most  strikingly  and  increasingly  out  of  step 
with  his  living  conditions. 

The  plain  man,  who  is  neither  a  scientist  nor  a  the¬ 
ologian,  is  puzzled.  If  the  issue  were  not  a  vital  and 
recurring  one,  he  could  dismiss  it  without  further 
thought.  But  religious  questions  have  a  way  of  be¬ 
coming  life-or-death  matters.  By  religious  questions 
we  mean  issues  which  can  be  stated  either  positively 
in  terms  of  belief,  or  negatively  in  terms  of  contrary 
belief.  Atheists  as  well  as  theists  are  religious  in 
this  sense.  The  man  who  preaches  that  organized 
religion  is  the  opium  of  the  people  may  do  so  in  be¬ 
half  of  a  belief  of  his  own  that  is  fiercely  religious. 
Thousands  of  men  throughout  the  centuries  have 
fought  the  churches  and  creeds,  which  have  seemed 
to  them  irreligious,  out  of  a  sincere  religious  ardor 
of  their  own  variety.  The  only  man  who  is  not  mixed 
up  in  religious  disputes  is  the  man  who  does  not  act 
in  the  light  of  any  belief  whatever  about  the  final  dis¬ 
position  of  the  world  toward  his  efforts. 
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Varieties  of  Salvation 

The  rest  of  humanity,  theists  and  atheists  alike, 
have  an  attitude  toward  the  world  in  which  they  live, 
based  more  or  less  firmly  upon  some  belief  about  its 
ultimately  real  nature.  They  may  think  that  the 
world  is  good,  that  the  cosmic  dice  are  loaded  in  their 
favor;  or  that  it  is  hostile;  or  possibly  that  it  is  in¬ 
different  to  human  values.  In  any  case,  they  like  to 
think  that  their  belief  is  true.  For  upon  it  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  risk  their  chances  of  salvation.  All  men  de¬ 
sire  to  be  saved,  but  not  from  the  same  thing:  some 
from  brimstone,  some  from  beggary,  some  from  bore¬ 
dom.  A  man’s  salvation,  whether  it  is  from  the 
clutches  of  a  church  or  through  its  sacraments,  is  to 
him,  at  least,  a  matter  of  grave  concern.  He  may  want 
to  find  a  haven  of  peace  in  God,  like  St.  Augustine; 
or  he  may  want  to  get  rid  of  the  harassing  fears  of 
the  gods,  like  Lucretius.  In  either  case  he  craves 
some  sort  of  wholeness  of  belief  that  he  can  feel  to 
be  reliable.  For  only  by  attaining  some  such  sta¬ 
bility  can  he  act  with  confidence  and  freedom  in  a 
world  he  understands.  So  the  question:  Is  my  re¬ 
ligion  true?  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  to  most  men 
no  triviality. 

As  answers  to  his  query,  the  old  religious  formulas 
are  never  wholly  sufficient.  Social  institutions  like 
churches  continually  lag  behind  in  the  procession  of 
the  intellectual  life.  Their  creeds  may  embody  much 
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truth,  but  it  is  invariably  phrased  in  the  language  and 
ideas  of  days  gone  by.  Theisms  and  atheisms  cannot 
be  invented  and  reinterpreted  fast  enough  to  keep 
up  with  the  whirl  of  fashion  that  is  modern  life. 
Some  periods,  of  course,  are  less  settled  in  this  re¬ 
spect  than  others.  But  the  normal  situation  in  re¬ 
ligion  is  dissatisfaction  with  the  old  creeds  and  be¬ 
wilderment  in  the  face  of  a  flood  of  heresies  both  new 
and  old.  The  air  is  filled  with  loud  assertions  from 
the  thousand  and  one  sectarian  propagandists  with 
churches  and  “movements”  to  support,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  a  few  militant  atheists  and  agnostics 
with  axes  to  grind,  on  the  other.  Amid  this  perpetual 
welter  of  blank  affirmations  and  denials,  which  are 
usually  quite  innocent  of  any  support  by  reasoning, 
stands  the  plain  man  perplexed.  Which  way  shall 
he  turn?  He  may  cling  defiantly  to  old  formulas 
which  he  feels  to  be  wrong  but  which  he  knows  to  be 
comforting.  Or  he  may  choose  blindly  from  among 
the  heresies  a  new  dogma  that  appeals  to  his  passions 
and  prejudices.  But  these  are  the  ways  of  unreason. 
If  he  desires  a  rational  decision,  he  must  examine  the 
grounds  of  his  old  beliefs  or  disbeliefs,  and  the  claims 
of  the  new  as  well.  In  a  word,  he  must  philosophize. 

Practical  Pressure 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  has  been  this 
religious  motive  which  has  in  the  past  brought  the 
great  majority  of  philosophers  to  an  interest  in  their 
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calling.  In  Chapter  III  we  noticed  that  religion 
touches  philosophy  on  the  side  of  practice;  and  it  is 
this  demand  that  life  be  rationally  illuminated  for 
practical  purposes  which  has  turned  many  men  to¬ 
ward  reflection.  From  the  beginning  it  was  present 
in  the  criticism  of  religion  which  we  find  among  the 
Greek  philosophers,  although  in  those  days  it  did  not 
occupy  the  foremost  place.  Throughout  modern 
times  it  has  been  increasingly  prominent,  especially 
since  the  final  break  in  the  alliance  between  theology 
and  philosophy  occasioned  by  the  work  of  Hume  and 
Kant. 

The  religious  motive  is  usually  far  stronger  in 
emotional  driving  power  than  the  scientific.  A  sci¬ 
entist  may  philosophize  from  a  powerful  and  persist¬ 
ent  curiosity,  but  the  religious  or  anti-religious  man 
burns  to  prove  a  case.  The  pressure  of  practice  is 
upon  him,  and  it  may  be  immense.  The  scientist 
wants  to  know  the  truth  eventually,  but  he  can  afford 
to  wait.  The  religious  man  not  only  wants  to  know 
the  truth,  but  he  wants  to  know  it  in  order  to  use  it 
right  away!  He  cannot,  like  that  other  practical  man, 
the  applied  scientist,  wait  patiently  for  many  years 
while  the  pure  scientist  works  out  a  theoretically  sat¬ 
isfactory  solution  to  his  problem.  Scientific  theories 
may  lie  idle  for  decades  awaiting  an  inventor  or  an 
engineer  to  put  them  to  work.  With  religion  things 
are  different.  Life  must  go  on  here  and  now,  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  truth  we  can  get.  Men  cannot 
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say  to  the  theorist  in  the  field  of  religion  (the  philoso¬ 
pher)  :  go  apart  and  reflect  for  ten  or  twenty  years, 
and  when  you  have  reached  a  conclusion,  come  back 
and  let  us  consider  it.  They  cannot  suspend  their 
daily  living  and  believing,  and  hibernate  like  bears 
until  the  theorist  returns.  That  is  why  most  philoso¬ 
phizing  about  religious  issues  is  so  ineffective.  It 
has  to  be  done  in  a  hurry. 

In  Chapter  VIII  we  shall  discuss  in  detail  the  perils 
of  partiality  and  rationalization  to  which  the  religious 
motive  frequently  leads.  Suffice  it  to  add  at  this 
point  a  single  caution  against  assuming  that  it  leads 
invariably  to  a  religious  philosophy.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  a  man  stirred  to  the  depths  by  religious 
perplexities  will  finally  come  to  hold  a  philosophical 
position  in  which  religion  hardly  figures  at  all.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  person  may  be  moved  by  the  purest 
scientific  curiosity  in  the  beginning,  and  may  through 
philosophy  arrive  at  a  profound  religious  belief.  In 
general,  of  course,  religious  motives  and  religious 
world-views  have  been  found  together. 

THE  SOCIAL  MOTIVE 

Closely  related  to  both  the  scientific  and  religious 
motives  there  is  a  third  which  has  stimulated  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  most  of  the  so-called  social  philosophers. 
Since  religion  is  both  social  and  practical,  and  since 
science  has  turned  out  to  be  the  great  cure  for  social 
ills,  the  three  motives — religious,  scientific,  and  so- 
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cial — are  seldom  found  unmixed.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  differences  of  emphasis  in  the  three  which  en¬ 
able  us  to  identify  them.  The  scientific  motive  is 
primarily  an  affair  of  individual  curiosity;  the  re¬ 
ligious  motive  a  matter  of  individual  perplexity; 
while  the  social  motive  is  concerned  with  the  wider 
problems  of  society  as  a  whole. 

Things  have  been  going  wrong  in  human  society 
ever  since  they  began  to  go  at  all.  At  least  plenty  of 
troubles  have  always  been  apparent  to  the  more  en¬ 
lightened  citizens.  Even  those  persons  who  have 
been  least  inclined  to  do  any  thinking  on  social  issues 
have  found  that  in  order  to  live  together  in  large 
groups  successfully,  men  simply  have  to  put  their 
heads  together  once  in  a  while.  This  is  especially 
true  when  society  moves  ahead  by  jerks,  by  getting 
itself  into  trouble,  and  then  trying  to  get  out.  Cus¬ 
toms  grow  up  and  fasten  themselves  upon  the  people. 
The  strong  commit  all  manner  of  injustices  and  legis¬ 
late  their  outrages  into  “law  and  order.”  Institu¬ 
tions  which  no  one  has  deliberately  chosen,  but  which 
almost  every  one  defends,  grip  humanity  in  a  tyranny 
of  unreason.  Gradually  this  state  of  affairs  becomes 
intolerable  and  a  minority  rises  against  it.  Or  per¬ 
haps  the  sheer  force  of  economic  circumstance  top¬ 
ples  over  the  unwieldy  structure  and  leaves  humanity 
with  the  task  of  rebuilding  society.  It  is  at  the  time 
of  periodic  breakdowns  like  these  that  some  men 
begin  to  wonder  whether  a  little  reflection  might  not 
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be  of  value  either  in  destroying  the  old  order  or  in 
planning  the  new.  Revolutions  are  great  breeders  of 
social  philosophers. 

Reformers  and  Revolutionists 

Men  may  be  induced  to  philosophize  by  all  kinds 
and  degrees  of  social  difficulties;  and  in  each  social 
struggle  there  are  conservative  theorists  as  well  as 
radicals.  Even  when  to  most  people  society  seems  to 
be  getting  along  fairly  well,  there  may  be  somebody 
to  whom  the  whole  performance  is  a  nightmare,  and 
who  turns  to  philosophy  for  the  materials  to  be  used 
in  planning  a  better  world.  Among  the  discontented 
in  any  society  that  is  going  badly,  there  are  both  the 
reformers,  who  want  to  patch  up  the  existing  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  the  revolutionists,  who  would  sweep  it 
away  and  start  afresh.  Socrates,  with  his  street- 
corner  evangelism  of  the  intellect,  was  a  reformer; 
Plato,  with  his  scheme  for  a  perfect  state  to  be  set  up 
by  a  king-turned-philosopher  or  a  philosopher-be- 
come-king,  was  a  revolutionist. 

Undoubtedly  the  social  motive  appears  in  its  most 
passionate  form  among  those  radicals  who  have  faced 
intolerable  injustices  and  have  vowed  their  destruc¬ 
tion.  Like  Rousseau,  these  men  have  found  humanity 
everywhere  in  chains  which  it  has  forged  for  itself, 
they  have  looked  about  for  handy  weapons  with  which 
to  strike  off  the  shackles.  Even  before  the  days  of 
“propaganda”  they  knew  that  the  pen  had  might,  as 
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well  as  the  sword,  that  ideas  could  both  raise  armies 
and  disperse  them.  So  against  the  ancient  and  time- 
hallowed  injustices  these  rebels  invoked  the  tests  of 
reason.  For  they  felt  that  if  men  could  only  be  in¬ 
duced  to  think  freely  about  such  hoary  absurdities, 
they  would  rise  in  fury  to  destroy  them.  Convinced 
that  even  a  little  thought  would  reveal  to  the  ordinary 
intelligence  the  shakiness  of  the  detested  system,  they 
called  upon  their  fellow-citizens  to  re-think  the  basic 
propositions  upon  which  society  rests.  Such  was  the 
work  of  Rousseau,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
Condorcet  and  others  who  helped  prepare  the  way 
for  the  French  Revolution;  and  in  America  of  Thomas 
Paine,  Jefferson,  Franklin  and  the  Adamses,  who 
wrought  similar  havoc  in  the  minds  of  many  who 
might  otherwise  have  remained  loyal  to  George  III. 

Revolutionary  philosophy  is  destructive  in  its  in¬ 
tent,  bothering  little  about  what  new  order  is  to  re¬ 
place  the  old.  But  society  stands  in  need  of  architects 
as  well  as  of  wrecking  crews.  In  the  words  of  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  social  philosophers,  Flenri  de 
Saint-Simon,  “Mankind  was  not  meant  to  live  among 
ruins.”  There  is  constructive  work  to  be  done,  and 
philosophers  have  often  attempted  to  do  it.  Here 
belong  that  great  series  of  Utopias,  or  plans  for  ideal 
societies,  which  stretches  from  Plato’s  Republic 
through  the  works  of  Campanella,  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Harrington,  Francis  Bacon,  Samuel  Butler,  Edward 
Bellamy  and  William  Morris.  Not  all  constructive 
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social  philosophy  has  been  utopian  or  visionary,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  ideas  of  men  like  Montesquieu,  John 
Locke,  Jeremy  Bentham,  Auguste  Comte,  Karl  Marx, 
and  Sidney  Webb  have  actually  been  written  into  laws. 

The  social  motive  leads  radicals  to  use  ideas  as 
weapons  against  tyranny;  it  sends  dreamers  to  phi¬ 
losophy  for  assistance  in  planning  the  architecture  of 
new  societies;  and  it  also  stimulates  some  men  to 
reflection  in  behalf  of  intelligent  social  reconstruction. 
This  last  is  the  tradition  of  Socratic  liberalism,  best 
represented  in  our  own  day  by  the  American  philos¬ 
opher  John  Dewey.  In  him  the  social  motive  blends 
with  many  others,  but  remains  dominant.  He  is 
committed  neither  to  the  present  order  nor  to  any 
fixed  notion  of  an  ideal  commonwealth.  He  wants 
to  see  philosophy  effective  in  guiding  social  progress 
here  and  now.  His  attitude  is  scientific  in  that  it  is 
experimental,  exploratory,  expectant.  He  sees  intelli¬ 
gence,  so  long  as  it  is  kept  flexible  and  free  from  all 
fixation  of  ultimate  ends,  as  man’s  greatest  instrument 
of  social  reconstruction.  We  must  head  for  ideals; 
but  we  must  keep  on  revising  both  our  goals  and  our 
plans  for  reaching  them,  as  we  go  along. 

Both  the  social  and  the  religious  motive  are  prac¬ 
tical,  and  they  often  fuse  together.  The  gravest  peril 
that  confronts  each  of  them  is  the  temptation  to  ration¬ 
alize  a  preconceived  system.  When  revolutions  suc¬ 
ceed,  their  leaders  look  around  for  reasons  to  justify 
them.  It  is  hardly  likely,  for  instance,  that  Musso- 
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lini’s  reported  interest  in  the  Pragmatism  of  William 
James  dates  from  before  the  march  on  Rome.  After 
Fascism  had  established  itself,  the  Italian  dictator  was 
pleased  to  find  apparent  support  in  a  philosophy  which 
seemed  to  give  its  blessing  to  whatever  “worked.” 
Other  dangers  connected  with  the  social  motive  are 
discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Social  Philosophy. 

THE  PLAY  MOTIVE 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  people  who  phi¬ 
losophize  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  involved. 
Strange  as  this  may  seem  to  some  readers,  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  possible  to  cultivate  philosophy  for  the  fun  of 
it.  This  we  shall  call  the  play  or  esthetic  motive,  be¬ 
cause  it  springs,  in  most  cases,  from  the  enjoyment  of 
the  beauty  of  the  results  which  may  be  obtained  by 
a  more  or  less  playful  use  of  the  mind’s  powers.  Don 
Marquis  has  spoken  somewhere  of  the  delightful 
European  pastime  of  settling  down  leisurely  in  a 
corner  cafe  to  “caress  the  universe  with  your  intel¬ 
lect.”  Even  the  usually  solemn  American  Idealist 
Josiah  Royce  once  permitted  himself  to  write:  “Let 
me  admit  it  frankly:  it  is  indeed  the  joy,  if  you  like, 
of  playing  cat  and  mouse  with  your  dearest  other 
self.  It  is  even  somewhat  like  the  joy,  if  so  you 
choose  to  declare,  which  infants  take  in  that  primi¬ 
tive  form  of  hide  and  seek  that  is  suited  to  their 
months.  ‘Where  is  my  truth,  my  life,  my  faith,  my 
temperament?’  says  the  philosopher.  And  if,  some 
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volumes  further  on  in  the  exposition  of  his  system,  he 
says  ‘Oh,  there  it  is!’  the  healthy  babies  will  be  on  his 
side  in  declaring  that  such  reflections  are  not  wholly 
without  their  rational  value.” 

Those,  however,  are  merely  the  words  of  one  of  the 
most  serious  of  philosophers  in  a  playful  mood. 
There  are  others  whose  whole  approach  to  philosophy 
is  esthetic:  some  of  whom  find  fun  in  the  activity  it¬ 
self,  while  others  look  for  pleasure  in  contemplating 
the  results  to  be  obtained.  To  a  few  men  in  every 
generation,  philosophy  is  a  pastime  like  chess.  They 
like  to  see  what  can  be  done  by  juggling  ideas  and  con¬ 
structing  air-castle  universes.  Systems  of  logic  be¬ 
come  gigantic  toys  for  the  playroom  studies  of  men 
of  this  type.  To  others  of  their  brethren  such  activity 
seems  too  laborious  to  rank  as  a  sport,  but  the  results 
are  beautiful  enough  to  repay  them  for  the  exertion. 
These  are  the  men  whose  minds,  irked  by  the  chaos 
which  they  encounter  in  ordinary  experience,  seek 
peace  and  quiet  in  the  contemplation  of  such  order  as 
their  intellects  can  produce.  Here  the  esthetic  motive 
springs  from  a  love  of  the  architectural  in  man,  his  de¬ 
sire  for  order,  symmetry,  proportion.2  There  are 
persons  who  will  go  to  great  pains  to  construct  such  a 
beautiful  scheme  of  things,  and  who  will  be  quite 
content  to  do  nothing  but  contemplate  it  when  it  is 
finished.  Bertrand  Russell,  for  example,  frequently 

2  The  dance  has  also  furnished  the  central  symbol  of  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  philosophies  inspired  by  the  esthetic  motive:  Havelock  Ellis’s  The  Dance  of 
Life.  See  also  Houston  Peterson’s  Havelock  Ellis,  pp.  141,  294,  323,  335,  346  /. 
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dwells  upon  the  grim,  defiant  satisfaction  which  man 
may  take  in  discovering  that  the  universe  is  an  im¬ 
mense,  blind,  necessary  machine  in  which  he  is  piti¬ 
fully  insignificant,  save  as  a  knower  of  the  secret. 
At  times  this  rejoicing  in  a  knowledge  of  the  inhu¬ 
manity  of  the  cosmic  order  becomes  a  sort  of  self -pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  human  ego  not  unlike  the  physical 
self-torture  of  the  medieval  monks. 

Still  another  variety  of  the  play  motive  in  philoso¬ 
phy  is  found  in  the  imaginative  construction  of 
refuges  from  this  present  vale  of  tears.  These  are  the 
ivory  towers  of  the  imagination  to  which  sensitive  men 
may  deliberately  flee  when  things  go  wrong  in  the 
workaday  world.  To  many  people  philosophy  means 
consolation  for  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  “slings 
and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune”  in  their  daily  exist¬ 
ence.  For  speculation  can  always  build  mansions  far 
more  stately  and  surroundings  far  more  auspicious 
than  those  which  fall  to  our  lot  in  the  world  of  brute 
facts. 


Shortcomings 

The  most  damaging  indictment  which  can  be 
brought  against  the  play  motive  in  philosophy  is  in 
connection  with  the  stress  which  it  unavoidably  places 
upon  the  temperament  and  moods  of  the  individual. 
It  harnesses  the  search  for  universal  wisdom  directly 
to  the  fluctuating  likes  and  dislikes  of  a  single  mor¬ 
tal.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  religious  motive,  it 
places  too  great  a  premium  upon  satisfying  momen- 
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tary  desires.  This  is  fatal  to  ultimate  clearness  in 
reflection  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  It  is  also  notori¬ 
ously  at  the  mercy  of  passing  whims.  There  are  days 
when  all  of  us  are  inclined  to  be  Schopenhauers.  If 
we  are  to  do  our  philosophizing  for  the  pleasure  of  it, 
then  we  need  to  have  a  large  variety  of  systems  on 
hand  to  match  our  changing  feelings  about  our  world. 

The  lack  of  seriousness  which  this  motive  also  im¬ 
plies  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  virtue  or  a  vice. 
Much  philosophy  has  been  taken  more  seriously  than 
its  real  importance  has  warranted.  No  pursuit  needs 
more  desperately  the  occasional  cleansing  effect  of 
a  hearty  laugh.  Fortunately  no  human  interest  is 
more  productive  of  the  truly  comical  (the  small  taken 
for  the  great,  or  the  great  taken  for  the  small)  than 
philosophy.  At  the  same  time  no  philosopher  is  likely 
to  feel  content  for  very  long  with  a  theory  that  is  only 
a  jest.  Even  the  best  jokes  get  stale;  and  philosophy 
must  keep  its  freshness  or  perish.  So  while  the  play 
motive  has  led  to  the  production  of  much  that  has  been 
valuable  in  philosophy,  it  stands  condemned  for  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  search  for  truth  to  the  caprices  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  “The  matter  in  hand,”  said  Francis  Bacon, 
“is  no  mere  felicity  of  speculation,  but  the  real  busi¬ 
ness  and  fortunes  of  the  human  race.” 

Other  Motives 

The  four  motives  which  we  have  mentioned  do  not 
exhaust  all  the  possible  answers  to  our  question:  Why 
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do  men  philosophize?  Although  the  proverb  tells  us 
that  philosophy  bakes  no  bread,  it  would  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  out  a  case  for  it  as  the  source  of  certain 
practical  advantages.  If  life  is  at  all  like  Huxley’s 
description  of  it,  a  game  of  chess  against  an  unseen 
opponent,  who  is  bound  to  defeat  us  in  the  end,  but 
who  plays  by  definite  rules,  then  all  we  can  find  out 
about  our  opponent’s  general  strategy  (besides  learn¬ 
ing  the  detailed  rules  by  which  he  plays,  or  scientific 
laws)  will  certainly  be  of  great  practical  benefit.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  past  philosophy  has  too  often  made 
wild  guesses  about  that  strategy,  and  has  announced 
them  as  established  facts,  when  they  were  really  little 
more  than  unsupported  intuitions.  But  that  is  hardly 
proof  that  all  such  conjectures  are  useless,  especially 
when  they  are  set  forth  as  working  hypotheses  to  be 
tested  by  experiment. 

An  even  greater  advantage  which  the  study  of  phi¬ 
losophy  may  bestow  is  that  breadth  of  mind  and 
depth  of  perspective  which  no  amount  of  grubbing 
among  the  facts  can  ever  produce.  William  James 
once  described  the  philosophical  attitude  as  that  frame 
of  mind  which,  ideally  speaking,  ought  to  be  the  result 
of  a  college  education.  There  should  be  a  certain 
roominess  about  it,  a  spirit  of  tolerance  of  the  views 
of  others,  combined  with  a  critical  attitude  toward  all 
pretentions  and  shams.  The  philosophical  mind 
should  approach  reality  with  a  perpetual  freshness. 
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“To  philosophize,”  said  the  German  mystic  Novalis, 
“is  to  get  rid  of  one’s  phlegm,  to  make  one’s  life  more 
vivid.”  This  the  philosopher  may  achieve  by  a  con¬ 
stant  renewal  of  his  grasp  on  reality  through  an  in¬ 
creasingly  vivid  understanding  of  the  facts. 

If  a  single  broad  statement  of  the  characteristi¬ 
cally  human  motive  in  philosophizing  should  be  de¬ 
sired,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  Socrates’  great  declaration 
could  be  improved  upon:  “An  unreflective  life  is  not 
worthy  to  be  lived  by  a  man.”  We  may  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say  with  President  Butler:  “The  beings  who 
have  stood  on  humanity’s  summit  are  those,  and  only 
those,  who  have  heard  the  voice  of  Socrates  across  the 
centuries.  The  others  are  a  superior  kind  of  cattle.” 
But  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  is  this  restless  dis¬ 
content  of  “Nature’s  insurgent  son”  with  anything  less 
than  the  profoundest  knowledge  obtainable  that  lies 
deepest  among  the  motives  which  produce  philoso¬ 
phers.  Man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  or  by  any  of 
the  immediate  satisfactions  which  his  world  affords. 
He  demands  something  more;  perhaps  far  too  much. 
But  in  spite  of  centuries  of  disappointment,  nis  phi¬ 
losophies  continue  to  flow  from  his  unshakable  convic¬ 
tion  that  to  achieve  a  universal  insight  is  his  destiny, 
his  unique  distinction  in  the  world  in  which  he  finds 
himself ;  and  that,  although  he  may  be  foredoomed  to 
failure,  to  fail  to  make  the  attempt  is  somehow  to  be 
less  than  a  man. 
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Summary 

Men  who  turn  to  philosophy  are  influenced  in  it  by 
the  motives  which  have  brought  them  to  it  and  which 
sustain  them  in  their  new  enterprise.  The  task  of 
unraveling  such  influences  is  not  an  easy  one,  but  four 
main  types  can  be  distinguished:  the  scientific,  religi¬ 
ous,  social,  and  play  motives.  The  scientific  is  the 
most  purely  theoretical,  springing  from  individual 
curiosity.  The  religious  is  the  most  powerful,  be¬ 
cause  so  linked  both  to  the  outer  compulsions  of  prac¬ 
tical  life,  and  to  the  inner  emotional  states  of  the 
salvation-seeker  (or  avoider).  The  social  motive  dis¬ 
plays  itself  in  the  destructive  or  constructive  plotting 
of  the  revolutionist,  in  the  liberalism  of  the  reformer, 
as  well  as  in  the  defensive  tactics  of  the  conservative. 
From  the  play  motive,  men  may  come  to  philosophize 
for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  involved,  but  the  results 
are  likely  to  be  trivial.  Philosophy  has  also  been  in¬ 
spired  and  sustained  by  the  Socratic  conviction  that  a 
life  without  it  is  unworthy  of  a  human  being. 
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“Among  metaphysicians  the  highest  rank  for  honesty  and 
instructiveness  must  be  accorded  to  Schelling,  who  had  the 
life  and  leisure  to  express  his  successive  opinions  of  the 
universe  in  half  a  dozen  ‘systems’  and  to  Plato,  who  so 
intensely  lived  his  philosophy  that  he  never  lived  to  com¬ 
plete  his  system  at  all.” 

F.  C.  S.  SCHILLER 

If  we  turn  from  the  reasons  why  men  philosophize  to 
the  results  of  their  activities,  we  find  ourselves  facing 
more  variety  than  ever.  Enter  any  large  library  and 
you  will  see  whole  shelves  of  philosophies  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  that  subject.  The  maze  of  past  and 
present  schools  and  doctrines  is  bewildering  to  the  be¬ 
ginner.  And  while  the  writer  is  anything  but  fond  of 
the  time-dishonored  sport  of  affixing  labels  in  phi¬ 
losophy,  he  realizes  that  the  reader’s  need  of  clues 
may  become  desperate  enough  to  excuse  a  chapter 
like  the  present  one. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure  in  looking  for  help  in 
grouping  philosophies:  it  is  useless  to  search  for  some 
set  program  adopted  by  philosophy  in  its  infancy  and 
followed  through  to  the  present  time.  The  earliest 
philosophers  raised  some  of  the  crucial  issues  in  phi- 
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losophy,  but  they  did  not  map  out  in  advance  a 
schedule  for  dealing  with  them.  If  we,  from  our 
present  vantage-point  in  history,  can  see  a  plot,  a  plan, 
or  a  purpose  in  the  development  of  philosophy,  we 
may  be  certain  that  things  did  not  so  appear  to  the 
men  of  past  centuries.  It  has  often  been  remarked 
that  the  people  who  lived  in  the  Middle  Ages  did  not 
know  that  they  were  living  in  the  Middle  Ages;  and 
in  spite  of  the  heroic  efforts  of  Professor  Spengler  of 
Berlin  in  his  Decline  of  the  West,  we  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  doubt  whether  any  one  now  living  can  tell 
whether  ours  is  a  Middle  Age  or  not?  Philosophy, 
at  any  rate,  has  only  gradually  discovered  its  own  key 
issues.  More  than  once  it  has  gone  off  on  false  scents, 
and  has  wasted  precious  years  and  brains  in  what 
seem  to  us  entirely  futile  bickerings.  The  very 
breadth  of  its  hospitality  to  ideas  has  tended  to  make 
it,  like  Christianity,  all  things  to  all  men.  It  has  had 
its  golden  ages,  and  its  centuries  of  dry  rot.  Its  his¬ 
tory  forms  anything  hut  a  neat,  clear-cut  subject  for 
diagramming  purposes. 

Why  Hard  to  Classify 

If  our  task  were  only  a  matter  of  listing  doctrines 
it  would  be  hard  enough.  But  the  true  unit  in  phi¬ 
losophy  is  not  the  dead,  embalmed  doctrine  or 
“-ism”  (except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  formal 
logic).  It  is  the  living,  breathing,  human  thinker 
in  the  midst  of  a  cultural  setting,  with  problems  on 
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his  hands  which  he  is  trying  to  solve.  If  the  prob¬ 
lems  happen  to  be  formal,  his  solution  is  likely  to 
lose  its  individuality  just  as  the  contributions  of 
mathematicians  are  swallowed  up  into  the  growing 
systems.  But  the  strictly  formal  elements  in  knowl¬ 
edge  make  up  only  a  small  part  of  the  story  of  phi¬ 
losophy. 

Philosophy  in  our  age  no  longer  pretends  to  con¬ 
sist  of  any  one  set  of  exclusively  true  ideas,  for  it 
is  the  variegated  product  of  thousands  of  inquiries 
into  the  structure  and  meaning  of  life.  No  phi¬ 
losopher  agrees  in  detail  with  any  other  philosopher. 
Like  an  artist  in  a  group  of  landscape  painters,  he 
realizes  that  his  fellows  see  the  world  with  different 
eyes  and  from  different  points  of  view.  The  more 
vivid  and  many-sided  the  personality  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  the  less  classifiable  his  philosophy  will  be. 

At  the  same  time,  philosophies,  if  they  are  to  de¬ 
serve  the  name,  must  have  something  of  the  universal 
about  them.  Every  philosopher  claims  to  be  telling 
some  of  the  truth  about  the  whole  of  reality.  Some 
of  them  claim,  unwisely  we  think,  to  be  telling  the 
whole  truth  about  it.  But  even  the  most  modest  phi¬ 
losopher  wants  to  express  some  truth  about  the  world 
in  its  wholeness.  Note  that  philosophers  do  not  di¬ 
vide  reality  up  into  parts  which  can  be  investigated 
separately.  The  task  cannot  be  let  out  on  a  piece¬ 
work  basis,  with  different  men  working  on  different 
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parts  of  it,  and  then  assembled  at  the  factory.  Each 
individual  philosopher  aims  at  the  attainment  ot  a 
look-out  station  from  which  he  can  sweep  the  whole 
horizon,  including  the  vantage-points  of  all  his  fellow- 
philosophers.  It  is  often  claimed  that  the  best  test 
of  any  single  philosophy  is  its  ability  to  include  and 
account  for  all  the  world-views  which  differ  from 
it.  Each  thinker  makes  an  effort  to  look  over  the 
heads  of  all  the  rest. 

Composite  Portraits 

When  we  survey  the  history  of  philosophy,  or  even 
the  present  scene,  we  are  placed  somewhat  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  visitors  to  an  immense  portrait  gallery.  The 
pictures  are  all  by  different  painters,  and  all  are 
efforts  to  depict  the  same  subject:  reality.  Being  by 
different  painters,  no  two  are  drawn  from  exactly  the 
same  angle  of  vision.  They  are  also  of  different  sizes 
and  scales.  Some  are  in  oil,  some  in  watercolors, 
some  in  crayon,  some  etched,  and  so  on.  But  this 
is  not  all.  Our  gallery  has  even  queerer  features. 
For  each  portrait  is  not  only  unique  in  itself,  but  it 
is  also  claimed  by  its  creator  to  be  a  composite  of  all 
the  other  portraits  in  the  gallery,  doing  justice  to  all 
the  essential  traits  which  they  portray,  and  perhaps 
emphasizing  certain  lights  and  shadows  which  they 
neglect.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  find  it  difficult  to 
choose  among  so  many  composite  conceptions  of  real¬ 
ity?  Especially  when  each  one  of  us,  also,  is  likely 
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to  be  engaged  in  adding  his  own  rendering  of  experi¬ 
ence  to  the  great  collection. 

Strictly  speaking,  all  philosophies,  like  the  por¬ 
traits,  are  unique.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  they 
are  unclassifiable.  Every  genius,  no  matter  how  much 
he  may  defy  dictionary  definitions,  lives  and  works 
in  a  society,  and  is  unavoidably  molded  by  its  lan¬ 
guage  and  traditions.  In  each  philosopher  a  whole 
present  generation  is  doing  its  thinking,  and  past  cen¬ 
turies  besides.  For  that  reason,  and  because  phi¬ 
losophy  always  aims  to  deal  with  the  universal  and 
structural,  individual  efforts  can  be  classified  roughly 
into  types.  For  the  purpose  of  making  such  a  classifi¬ 
cation  we  do  not  need  to  assume  that  there  is  one  final 
scheme  into  which  all  philosophies  may  some  day  be 
fitted,  one  system  of  truth  that  will  genuinely  include 
all  the  rest.  The  monopolistic  brand  of  philosophy, 
which  attempts  to  put  all  other  philosophies  in  their 
places,  has  had  its  day.  Rather  may  we  think  of  types 
of  philosophy  as  expressing  the  great  enduring  in¬ 
sights  of  the  human  race,  converging  somewhat  in  the 
course  of  time,  sometimes  diverging  again,  being 
linked  both  to  the  historical  circumstances  and  to  the 
perennial  motives  which  we  have  examined.  The 
whole  truth  about  the  whole  of  things  may  be 
imagined  as  a  sort  of  vast  stage  setting.  Each  phi¬ 
losophy  tries  to  light  up  the  whole  of  it  according  to 
its  own  fancies.  But  each  merely  succeeds  in  illu- 
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minating  it  unevenly  and  by  flashes,  brightly  in  some 
sections  at  some  moments,  and  dimly  in  others. 

Possible  Clues 

How  shall  we  go  about  the  task  of  identifying  these 
great  insights  which  groups  of  philosophers  have 
achieved?  There  are  many  possible  classifications, 
no  one  of  which  is  in  any  sense  final  or  absolute.  Our 
choice  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  purpose 
which  we  have  in  mind.  The  simplest  arrangement 
of  philosophies  for  the  purpose  of  study  is  the  his¬ 
torical  or  chronological.  In  the  case  of  Western 
Europe,  this  at  once  reveals  a  contrast  between  the 
Ancient-Medieval  and  the  Modem  types.  If  we  want 
to  apply  labels,  the  philosophies  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  the  medieval  Christians  were  all  (broadly  speak¬ 
ing)  finite,  static,  dogmatic,  intellectualistic,  contem¬ 
plative,  external,  and  absolute.  The  spirit  of  modern¬ 
ity  broke  with  all  this,  and  since  Francis  Bacon  and 
Rene  Descartes  (about  1600  A.  D.),  philosophies  have 
tended  to  be  infinite,  dynamic,  tentative,  voluntaristic, 
energetic,  internal,  and  relative.  The  earlier  period 
was  one  of  intellectual  architecture.  Men  sought 
to  explore  the  limited  and  orderly  cosmos  with  their 
reason,  and  to  contemplate  the  results.  Modern  phi¬ 
losophy  has  forced  the  intellect  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  rest  of  man’s  nature  and  with  his  environment. 
The  world  which  it  ranges  in  search  of  adventure  is 
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boundless.  From  defining  what  is,  man  has  turned 
to  discovering  what  may  be. 

Another  possible  basis  of  division  is  the  geographi¬ 
cal.  Here  a  great  gulf  separates  the  Western  phi¬ 
losophies  from  their  Eastern  neighbors.  In  the 
Occident  a  spirit  of  achievement,  enterprise,  and  con¬ 
trol  now  dominates  the  philosophical  scene;  while  in 
the  Orient,  except  where  Western  science  and  indus¬ 
try  have  made  inroads,  the  prevailing  tendency  in 
philosophy  continues  to  be  that  of  contemplation,  res¬ 
ignation,  and  worship.  Attempts  have  also  been  made 
to  classify  Western  philosophies  by  nationalities: 
English,  French,  German,  and  so  on.  But  such  a 
scheme  is  effective  only  for  the  modem  era,  and  even 
there  it  breaks  down  in  the  case  of  the  greater  philoso¬ 
phers,  whose  work  oversteps  national  frontiers. 

Key-Beliefs 

If  we  are  to  find  our  way  among  the  types  of  phi¬ 
losophy  which  fill  our  present-day  Occidental  horizon, 
we  shall  do  well  to  look  for  key-beliefs  concerning 
issues  treated  by  all  of  them.  It  would  be  foolish  to 
classify  philosophies  by  their  exact  positions  upon 
such  minor  matters  as  the  nature  of  the  beautiful  or 
the  necessity  of  the  law  of  parsimony.  We  need  some¬ 
thing  central,  some  keystone  matter  upon  which  all 
the  other  stones  in  the  arch  of  our  convictions  may 
rest.  We  want  questions  which  will  probe  deep  into 
the  subsoil  of  things,  and  lay  bare  the  root-beliefs 
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from  which  clusters  of  branches  spring,  such  issues 
as:  What  is  truth?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  world? 
Is  reality  one  or  many?  What  is  the  good  life  for 
man?  For  we  know  that  if  men  differ  on  these  ques¬ 
tions,  they  will  almost  certainly  differ  on  scores  of 
minor  points.  Tell  me  your  belief  on  this  crucial 
issue,  the  philosopher  is  always  saying,  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  you  think  (or  what  you  ought  to  think,  logi¬ 
cally)  about  a  whole  host  of  less  vital  matters. 

Metaphysics 

The  question  which  seems  to  afford  the  most  pro¬ 
found  and  clean-cut  division  of  philosophies  into  at 
least  two  great  types  is  that  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
real,  or  of  being.  This  is  the  chief  topic  of  meta¬ 
physics,  which  is  that  branch  of  philosophy  that  deals 
with  “first  and  last  things.”  As  metaphysicians  the 
men  of  our  day,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
predecessors,  tend  to  go  off  in  two  directions.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say,  with  Professor  Hocking,  that 
“the  history  of  human  thought  has  been  very  largely 
controlled  by  the  fact  that  to  some  men  the  rock  is  the 
impressive  and  sufficient  type  of  reality,  to  others  the 
person  or  mind.  The  former  tend  to  become  material¬ 
ists,  or  naturalists,  the  latter,  idealists.”  Of  all  the 
philosophical  antagonisms  of  modern  times,  this  has 
been  the  most  far-reaching  and  divisive.  It  lay  be¬ 
hind  the  great  struggle  between  science  and  religion 
which  began  in  the  eighteenth  century,  became  acute 
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in  the  nineteenth,  and  which  lingers  on,  in  some  quar¬ 
ters,  into  the  twentieth.  It  has  many  subdivisions: 
both  Naturalism  and  Idealism  can  be  further  divided 
into  Monisms,  Dualisms,  and  Pluralisms,  according 
to  the  various  views  which  hold  the  number  of  the  real 
(either  material  or  mental)  to  be  one,  two,  or  more 
than  two.  There  have  also  been  many  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  two  extremes  by  means  of  matter-mind 
dualisms  or  double-aspect  theories  which  try  to  allow 
the  claims  of  both  parties. 

Still  another  classification  developed  upon  this 
same  metaphysical  foundation  recognizes  man’s  in¬ 
curable  tendency  to  interpret  the  whole  of  reality  ex¬ 
clusively  in  terms  of  that  part  of  it  with  which  he  is 
most  familiar.  Perhaps  there  is  no  better  single  clue 
to  the  understanding  of  the  various  types  of  phi¬ 
losophy  than  this  conception  of  each  main  type  as  a 
widening  of  one  special  variety  of  personal  experi¬ 
ence  into  a  theory  of  the  whole.  It  reveals  the  fact 
that  any  one  of  four  types  of  human  experience 
(1)  with  inorganic  nature,  (2)  with  organisms,  (3) 
with  social  conduct,  and  (4)  with  religion,  may,  if  one 
chooses,  be  conceived  as  dealing  with  the  real  par  ex¬ 
cellence.  Experts  in  the  various  departments  handling 
these  matters:  the  physical  scientists,  the  biological 
scientists,  the  social  scientists,  and  the  theologians, 
seem  almost  bound  to  elevate  the  subject-matter  of 
their  specialties  to  the  exalted  position  of  symbol  of 
the  whole,  and  also  to  use  in  philosophy  the  ways  of 
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knowing  which  they  have  found  successful  in  their 
own  branches  of  inquiry.  As  a  result  it  is  evident 
that  the  physicists  and  chemists  who  deal  with  in¬ 
organic  nature  provide  most  of  our  materialists;  the 
biologists,  if  not  materialists  also,  tend  to  set  up  dual¬ 
isms  of  life  and  matter;  the  social  scientists  do  the 
same,  or  chuck  metaphysics  altogether  and  embrace 
pragmatism;  while  finally  the  theologians  seek  to  ex¬ 
plain  everything  in  terms  of  that  with  which  they  are 
themselves  most  occupied,  namely,  spirit.  Each 
group  seems  fascinated  by  its  own  limited  kind  of 
experience,  and  each  seeks  eagerly  to  have  its  frag¬ 
ment  accepted  as  the  essence  of  the  unlimited  whole. 

Epistemology 

Besides  this  titanic  struggle  over  the  ultimate  nature 
of  the  real,  other  philosophical  issues  have  brought 
about  important  divisions  of  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
notable  of  these  being  that  which  concerns  the  nature 
of  knowledge.  This  is  the  field  occupied  by  that  part 
of  philosophy  (or  psychology,  say  some)  called  the 
theory  of  knowledge,  or  epistemology.  In  the  eyes  of 
many  philosophers  this  question  dominates  the  whole 
of  philosophy;  for  how,  they  argue,  can  we  talk  about 
anything  at  all  until  we  settle  how  much  we  can  know, 
and  how  we  can  know  when  we  are  knowing  truly? 
To  others  the  whole  issue  seems  so  dependent  upon 
physics  and  psychology  that  they  would  rule  it  out 
of  philosophy  entirely.  But  if  you  do  that,  it 
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promptly  enters  again  through  the  rear  door  of  doubts 
about  the  basic  principles  of  physics  and  psychology. 
So  although  the  question  is  very  complex  and  techni¬ 
cal,  and  although  much  valuable  time  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  upon  it  which  might  better  have  been  invested 
elsewhere,  it  is  unlikely  that  philosophy  will  get  rid  of 
it  right  away. 

Concerning  knowledge,  the  battle  lines  have  been 
drawn  between  two  extreme  positions:  the  Idealists 
and  the  Realists.  The  former  hold  that  knowing  and 
being  are  identical,  or  that  all  that  exists  depends 
for  its  existence  upon  being  known.  What  is  un¬ 
known  has  no  existence  at  all;  what  becomes  known 
thereby  comes  into  existence.  The  Realists  deny  this, 
and  say  that  much  more  exists  than  ever  becomes 
known,  that  being  known  is  what  happens  to  many 
things  without  affecting  their  existence  a  particle.  To 
the  Idealist,  knowledge  makes  reality;  while  to  the 
Realist,  knowledge  happens  to  parts  of  reality. 
There  are  many  variations  of  these  positions,  which 
are  explained  more  fully  in  Chapters  VIII  and  IX. 

Other  Schemes 

We  have  noticed,  in  passing,  other  possible  bases  of 
classification,  such  as  that  resting  upon  the  use  of 
various  blendings  of  the  methods  described  in  Chap¬ 
ter  IV.  Professor  Montague  lists  in  his  book  all  the 
possible  alliances  of  two  among  the  six  ways  of 
knowing,  such  as  Authoritarianism-Mysticism,  Ra- 
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tionalism-Pragmatism,  and  so  on.  But  most  of  the 
methods  do  not  lead  directly  or  invariably  to  any 
definite  key-beliefs.  They  seem  capable  of  leading 
men  to  a  great  variety  of  conclusions. 

Philosophies  may  also  be  divided  into  the  critical 
and  the  speculative,  or  those  which  are  strictly  theo¬ 
retical,  and  those  which  tend  to  make  concessions  to 
practical  interests.  Questions  of  value  and  purpose 
likewise  divide  philosophers,  but  it  is  generally  true 
that  their  ideas  about  such  matters  follow  much  more 
frequently  from  their  notions  about  reality  and  knowl¬ 
edge  than  the  other  way  around. 

The  Types  Chosen 

The  actual  history  of  philosophy,  as  we  pointed  out 
in  the  beginning,  does  not  conform  neatly  to  any  one 
of  these  classifications.  The  philosophies  which  have 
sprung  up  and  attained  wide  influence  at  the  present 
time  cannot  be  arranged  upon  any  single  issue  that 
will  do  justice  to  all  their  main  contentions.  It  will 
be  necessary,  therefore,  to  select  several  of  the  more 
prominent  “-isms”  of  the  modern  era  (always  remem¬ 
bering  that  any  “-ism”  is  merely  a  grouping  of  the  in¬ 
sights  of  many  unique  human  individuals  who  are 
endeavoring  to  think  clearly)  without  regard  to  any 
single  scheme  of  key-beliefs.  From  metaphysics  we 
shall  take  the  two  principal  schools,  Naturalism  and 
Idealism;  from  epistemology  or  the  theory  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  one,  Realism;  and  from  the  field  of  methods, 
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one,  Pragmatism.  By  so  doing  we  shall  omit  very  few 
of  the  influential  types  of  modern  philosophy,  since 
Positivism  may  be  considered  along  with  Naturalism, 
and  Intuitionism  may  without  great  violence  be  di¬ 
vided  among  Idealism  and  Pragmatism. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  two  types.  Naturalism  and 
Idealism,  we  shall  describe  the  approaches  to  phi¬ 
losophy  with  which  they  are  most  commonly  asso¬ 
ciated.  But  let  no  one  think  that  these  philosophies 
are  “explained  away”  by  showing  what  avenues  of  in¬ 
terest  or  personal  bias  most  often  lead  to  them.  The 
connections  between  approaches  and  results  are  not 
necessary  or  inseparable.  The  types  discussed  are  not 
exhaustive,  and  their  sub-types  are  hardly  more  than 
indicated.  Each  chapter  is  intended  merely  as 
orientation  for  the  novice,  an  initial  push  and  a  few 
hasty  words  of  introduction  to  fields  which  he  must  ex¬ 
plore  for  himself.  One  more  caution:  philosophical 
labels  seldom  stick  well  in  the  beginning,  and  soon 
become  badly  worn  and  frayed.  Materialism,  for 
example,  changes  its  meaning  as  fast  as  new  discov¬ 
eries  are  made  about  the  nature  of  matter.  So  any 
philosophical  vocabulary  becomes  inexact  almost  be¬ 
fore  it  can  be  learned.  And  although  in  this  book  we 
have  tried  to  use  the  labels  which,  being  concerned 
with  enduring  human  insights,  are  least  likely  to  be 
affected  by  changing  fashions,  the  reader  should  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  stand  in  need  of  revision  as  time 
goes  on. 
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Summary 

Philosophies,  which  are  always  combinations  of 
universality  and  uniqueness,  are  difficult,  but  not  im¬ 
possible  to  classify.  They  may  be  arranged  on  the 
common  bases  of  chronology  or  geography;  but  their 
theories  concerning  the  nature  of  reality  (meta¬ 
physics)  and  the  nature  of  knowledge  (epistemology) 
offer  better  ways  of  dividing  them.  This  is  because 
positions  on  these  matters  are  key-beliefs.  All  philo¬ 
sophical  labels  lack  exactness  in  the  beginning,  and 
do  not  improve  with  age. 
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.  .  we  know  so  much  about  physics  and  so  little 
about  anything  else.  .  .  .” 


BERTRAND  RUSSELL 


That  we  live  in  a  world  dominated  by  science  is  one 
of  the  most  threadbare  of  commonplaces.  Scientific 
knowledge  to-day  constitutes,  in  the  words  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  H.  Randall,  Jr.,  the  one  “irreducible  datum 
with  which  all  thinking  upon  these  ultimate  problems 
of  human  life  must  begin  .  .  .  whatever  the  final 
goal.”  In  a  broad  sense  any  approach  to  philosophy 
nowadays  has  to  be  scientific;  but  we  shall  mean  by 
the  scientific  approach  the  attitude  of  the  man  who 
comes  to  philosophy  from  an  enthusiasm  for  science, 
perhaps  after  having  served  an  apprenticeship  in  a 
scientific  laboratory.  Too  often,  alas,  such  men  have 
turned  out  to  be  mere  camp-followers  of  science, 
whose  faith  in  the  wonder-working  powers  of  scien¬ 
tific  method  has  been  all  the  greater  because  of  their 
ignorance  of  its  real  nature.  But  however  much  or 
little  their  minds  may  have  been  disciplined  by  the 
rigors  of  scientific  research,  they  are  impressed  by  its 
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great  prestige,  and  usually  they  are  eager  to  extend 
its  benefits  to  philosophy. 

A  Variety  of  Motives 

We  have  already  dwelt  upon  the  scientific  motive 
in  philosophizing,  by  which  we  referred  to  that  spirit 
of  disinterested  curiosity  in  knowing,  which  some  phi¬ 
losophers  have  shared  with  the  pure  scientists.  The 
scientific  motive  sometimes  accounts  for  the  scientific 
approach  to  philosophy,  but  not  always.  Many  sci¬ 
entists  have  turned  to  philosophy  with  a  far-from- 
disinterested  determination  to  smash  the  hopes  of  the 
religious  optimist.  Occasionally  they  have  been 
moved  by  a  concern  for  social  betterment,  or  by  an 
interest  in  rounding  out  a  world-order  that  would  sat¬ 
isfy  their  demands  for  cosmic  symmetry.  In  consid¬ 
ering  the  reasons  why  any  man  of  science  might  turn 
philosopher,  it  is  well  to  recall  some  of  the  things 
which  we  have  learned  about  the  relations  of  the  two 
fields.  Both  pure  science  and  philosophy  are  theoreti¬ 
cal,  but  the  latter  has  always  claimed  to  deal  with 
a  wider  range  of  subject-matter,  including  the  former. 
We  know,  too,  that,  historically  speaking,  the  relations 
of  the  two  kinds  of  theorists  have  often  been  un¬ 
friendly.  “Physics  beware  metaphysics!”  has  long 
been  the  cry  of  the  scientist,  although  there  are  signs 
that  before  long  we  may  hear  the  same  words,  in  re¬ 
verse  order,  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher.  Much  of  this  ill-will  has  come  from  the 
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fact  that  the  sciences,  as  the  daughters  of  philosophy, 
were  too  long  tied  to  their  mother’s  apron-strings,  and 
made  little  progress  until  they  won  their  freedom.  So 
that  now,  like  successful  grown-up  children,  they  re¬ 
fuse  to  revisit  the  old  homestead,  even  as  respected 
adults.  For  scientists  to  turn  philosophers  seems  at 
first  sight  to  be  a  harking-back  to  a  bygone  stage  of 
things.  What  reasons  are  there,  if  any,  for  so  doing? 

Hostile  Attacks 

Some  scientists  would  say  that  the  best  reason  for 
invading  the  territory  of  philosophy  is  to  lay  it  waste 
and  put  all  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  It  will  soon 
be  extinct,  anyhow,  for  it  is  plainly  a  hasty  sort  of 
guess-work  that  must  give  way  before  the  coming  of 
exact  knowledge.  First  came  religion,  explaining  the 
unknown  in  terms  of  what  men  wanted  it  to  be;  then 
philosophy,  doing  the  same  thing,  only  a  trifle  more 
logically;  and  finally  science,  or  positive  knowledge, 
dispelling  the  misty  imaginings  of  its  rivals  with  the 
burning  radiance  of  its  proofs.  The  ancient  Greeks 
had  some  excuse  for  being  philosophers,  because  they 
lived  before  the  days  of  science;  but  we  have  an  im¬ 
mense  fund  of  verified  knowledge,  and  it  is  presump¬ 
tuous  for  us  to  go  on  indulging  in  guess-work.  To 
cling  to  philosophy  in  this  enlightened  age,  say  these 
critics,  is  merely  to  cherish  bad  science. 

Of  course,  men  did  have  to  make  guesses  do  the 
work  of  properly  organized  facts  before  they  grasped 
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the  facts.  For  centuries  they  did  think  that  they  had 
to  be  philosophic  in  order  to  be  scientific.  But  to-day 
the  tables  have  turned  completely.  Philosophy  now 
deals  with  what  you  do  after  you  get  through  being 
scientific  (and  artistic  and  a  number  of  other  things). 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  science  has  made  phi¬ 
losophy  superfluous.  When  the  sciences  bring  for¬ 
ward  the  facts  of  sense-experience  which  they  have  de¬ 
scribed  and  arrayed,  the  modern  philosopher  accepts 
them  gladly,  and  goes  on  to  ask  some  very  pertinent 
questions:  What  do  they  mean?  Where  do  they  fit? 
What  light  do  they  throw  on  questions  which  no  sci¬ 
ence  considers?  What  shall  be  done  with  them?  Just 
as  long  as  there  is  no  science  to  tell  us  what  all  the 
sciences  assume,  how  they  are  related,  and  what  is 
to  be  done  with  their  conclusions,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  work  for  philosophy. 

There  is  another  type  of  hostile  attitude  occasion¬ 
ally  encountered  on  the  front  that  stretches  between 
scientific  and  philosophic  theory,  namely,  that  of  ag¬ 
nosticism.  Skepticism  we  have  seen  to  be  any  attitude 
of  doubt.  Agnosticism,  from  the  Greek  agnosco,  “I 
do  not  know,”  is  any  declaration  of  ignorance.  Just 
as  the  skeptic’s  “I  doubt”  can  expand  into  “I  doubt, 
and  you  must  doubt  also”;  so  the  agnostic’s  “I  do  not 
know”  can  be  stretched  into  the  much  broader  “I  do 
not  know,  and  no  one  can  ever  know.”  As  a  result  we 
find  admirers  of  science  who  not  only  doubt  or  pro¬ 
claim  their  own  ignorance  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
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philosophical  conclusions,  but  who  declare  that  every 
man  who  thinks  must  share  that  doubt  or  that  igno¬ 
rance.  They  are  positively  sure  that  their  own  method 
of  knowing  gives  them  true  knowledge,  and  they  are 
equally  certain  that  it  proves  that  the  whole  task  of 
philosophy  is  impossible.  Science  shows,  they  claim, 
that  only  scientific  questions  can  he  answered.  It 
can  guarantee  the  truth  of  its  own  conclusions,  and 
can  prove  that  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  phi¬ 
losophy  seeks  is  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  man.  It 
is  obvious  that  these  hostile  attitudes  are  not  ap¬ 
proaches  to  philosophy,  but  denials  that  there  can  be 
any  such  thing. 

Dissatisfaction  with  Science 

Only  a  few  of  the  men  of  science  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  philosophy  are  motivated  by  any  such  child¬ 
ish  desire  to  prove  it  a  back  number  or  a  complete 
mirage.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  often  a  discontent  with 
science  that  brings  them  into  the  wider  field.  This 
dissatisfaction  may  result  from  the  realization  of  the 
fragmentary  character  of  scientific  work,  or  from  the 
discovery  of  the  large  number  of  uncriticized  assump¬ 
tions  that  lie  behind  it.  Science  is  entirely  adequate 
in  its  own  field,  but  the  specialist  often  comes  to  de¬ 
sire,  in  addition  to  the  results  of  his  own  researches 
on  the  hind  leg  of  the  fruit-fly,  the  color  reactions 
of  raccoons,  or  the  diameter  of  Mars,  “some  coherent 
conception  of  the  scheme  of  things  to  which  they 
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belong.”  Or  he  may  be  tired  of  using  concepts  like 
“cause,”  “length,”  “life”  or  “mind”  without  stop¬ 
ping  to  inquire  into  their  ultimate  meanings  and  re¬ 
lations  to  one  another.  Either  Sort  of  rebellion  is 
likely  to  rout  him  off  the  reservation  into  philosophy. 
For  science,  left  to  itself,  has  so  far  been  much  too 
busy  with  its  own  affairs  to  provide  answers  to  such 
questions. 


“Make  Philosophy  Scientific” 

Perhaps  more  common  than  any  of  the  above  mo¬ 
tives  has  been  the  desire  on  the  part  of  numerous 
scientists  to  use  in  philosophy  the  methods  which 
have  already  proved  their  worth  in  other  fields.  The 
triumph  of  science  in  the  modem  world  has  been  so 
overwhelming  that  it  is  natural  for  its  admirers  to  seek 
to  extend  its  blessings  to  every  department  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Science  works;  it  gives  man  a  new  sense  of 
power,  here  and  now.  It  has  swept  its  competitors 
out  of  field  after  field  of  investigation.  Why  should 
it  not  be  regarded  as  the  key  to  universal  knowledge? 

A  classic  example  of  this  tendency  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  work  of  Rene  Descartes  (1596-1650),  one  of 
the  founders  of  modern  philosophy,  who  became  im¬ 
pressed  in  his  youth  with  the  clearness  and  certainty 
of  the  conclusions  of  mathematics,  and  who  wondered 
“why  upon  foundations  so  solid  and  stable  no  loftier 
structure  had  been  raised?”  Descartes  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor  Spinoza  proposed  to  adopt  in  philosophy  the 
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method  of  deduction  from  self-evident  axioms  which 
had  yielded  such  splendid  results  in  mathematics. 
Now  styles  in  scientific  method  have  changed  greatly 
since  the  days  of  Descartes  and  Spinoza,  but  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  “make  philosophy  scientific”  according  to 
the  prevailing  scientific  fashion  in  each  succeeding 
century  seems  to  be  eternal.  It  is  altogether  likely 
that  the  future  will  see  an  even  larger  number  of 
thinkers  who  will  be  convinced,  like  Descartes,  that 
the  secrets  of  both  philosophy  and  science  can  be 
unlocked  with  the  same  key.  That  key,  needless  to 
say,  will  be  the  scientific  method  of  their  own  era. 

In  the  past  these  men  have  brought  with  them  into 
the  arena  of  philosophy  all  the  mental  baggage  of 
their  particular  sciences  and  their  particular  periods, 
— the  likes  and  the  dislikes,  the  habits  and  the  cau¬ 
tions,  the  hopes  and  the  fears  which  they  have  picked 
up  along  the  way.  Among  the  thousands  of  such  in¬ 
dividual  traits  displayed  by  scientists  turned  phi¬ 
losophers  we  shall  point  to  only  a  few  of  the  more 
common  varieties.  Our  picture  will  be  a  composite 
sketch,  true  of  no  single  scientist,  but  perhaps  a  fair 
rendering  of  the  scientific  frame  of  mind.  To  make 
the  case  as  clear  as  possible,  let  us  consider  the  com¬ 
mon  prejudices  of  the  enthusiastic  student  of  physical 
science  as  he  approaches  the  field  of  philosophy.  We 
are  too  near  to  the  latest  developments  in  physics  and 
chemistry  to  pretend  to  depict  them  in  detail,  so  that 
we  shall  confine  our  observations  to  the  recent  past. 
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Common  Scientific  Biases 

First  of  all,  he  shares  with  the  man  in  the  street  the 
almost  universal  human  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  su¬ 
perior  reality  of  the  rock  to  that  of  the  mind,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Professor  Hocking.  This  conviction  springs 
from  a  deep-lying  racial  belief  that  what  man  can 
touch  is  real,  dating  probably  from  the  days  when  the 
living  organism  relied  for  survival  almost  wholly  upon 
its  sense  of  contact.  Most  men  hold  that  the  things 
which  they  see  and  feel  to  be  outside  themselves,  es¬ 
pecially  the  space-filling  solids  nearby,  are  certainly 
real.  And  in  spite  of  his  own  dealings  with  such  elabo¬ 
rate  fictions  as  atoms  and  electrons,  the  physicist  is 
likely  in  the  end  to  agree  with  them.  He  may  split 
visible  bodies  into  invisible  parts,  but  he  comes  back 
finally  to  what  William  James  called  “the  irreducible 
and  stubborn  facts.”  He  is  not  wholly  comfortable 
until  he  finds  the  kind  of  solid  earth  upon  which  he  can 
stamp  his  foot  to  confound  all  believers  in  ghosts, 
dreams,  and  “mere  ideas.” 

To  this  commonsense  bias  in  favor  of  the  reality 
of  whatever  forcibly  attacks  his  senses,  he  adds  a  sec¬ 
ond  preference — for  the  kind  of  knowledge  obtained 
by  the  use  of  the  Inductive  Reason.  His  natural  ap¬ 
proach  to  any  problem  is  by  way  of  the  parts  rather 
than  the  whole.  Modern  science,  as  every  one  knows, 
has  won  its  great  victories  by  analysis.  It  isolates  ele¬ 
ments  of  situations  which  are  then  treated  as  separate 
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facts.  It  picks  out  of  a  given  environment  certain 
items  or  aspects  for  minute  study,  and  neglects  all 
the  rest.  Other  items  or  aspects  of  the  same  situation, 
which  might  also  be  made  into  “facts,”  simply  do  not 
happen  to  interest  the  investigator  at  the  moment. 
Occasionally  he  forgets  what  he  has  done,  and  speaks 
of  the  parts  which  he  has  abstracted  and  formulated 
as  if  they  exhausted  or  explained  the  whole. 
“Thought  is  abstract,”  says  Professor  Whitehead, 
“and  the  intolerant  use  of  abstractions  is  the  major 
vice  of  the  intellect.” 

The  scientist’s  next  step  is  to  formulate  his  analyzed 
elements  in  exact  and  rigorous  terms.  Ever  since  the 
days  of  Galileo,  mathematics  has  supplied  the  ideal 
of  clearness  toward  which  the  sciences  have  aspired. 
Find  and  isolate  uniformities,  make  them  quanti¬ 
tative,  use  your  mathematics ;  these  are  the  steps  which 
the  scientist  naturally  employs.  What  escapes  mathe¬ 
matical  ordering  he  comes  to  regard  as  chaotic,  “un¬ 
scientific,”  and  unreal.  Minds,  for  example,  are  no¬ 
toriously  difficult  to  reduce  to  equations,  and  he  sus¬ 
pects  them.  A  fourth  idol  worshiped  by  the  scien¬ 
tist  is  simplicity.  To  go  from  the  complex  to  the 
simple,  from  the  scattered  facts  to  the  general  law, 
that  is  his  dream.  He  would  like  to  get  along  with 
as  few  terms  as  possible,  for  he  believes  that  Nature 
is  so  constructed  that  complex  wholes  really  rest  upon 
and  can  eventually  be  “reduced  to”  simple  parts.  As 
Bertrand  Russell  expresses  it:  “The  complex  things 
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presuppose  the  simple  things,  whereas  the  simple 
things  do  not  presuppose  the  complex  things.” 

Scientific  Caution 

The  scientist  usually  brings  with  him  into  the  do¬ 
main  of  philosophy  very  definite  notions  concerning 
what  will  satisfy  his  own  curiosity.  As  a  scientist,  he 
feels  it  his  sacred  duty  to  stick  to  that  sort  of  truth 
which  he  has  become  accustomed  to  regard  as  scien¬ 
tifically  verifiable.  Science,  as  such,  provides  no  phi¬ 
losophy.  It  is  intent  upon  a  “complete  and  consistent 
description  of  Nature  in  the  fewest  possible  terms.” 
But  when  the  scientist  turns  philosopher,  he  seems 
obliged  to  go  to  one  of  two  extremes.  Either  he  will 
abandon  his  customary  scientific  caution  entirely,  and 
speculate  more  wildly  than  the  maddest  philosopher; 
or  he  will  refuse  to  risk  a  single  generalization  in  phi¬ 
losophy  which  cannot  pass  his  scientific  tests.  There 
seems  to  be  no  middle  ground.  Most  scientists  belong 
in  the  second  group — they  entertain  profound  sus¬ 
picions  of  any  belief  which  threatens  to  take  them  be¬ 
yond  the  possibility  of  the  kind  of  proof  with  which 
they  are  familiar.  When  the  mystic  would  tempt 
them  out  into  the  great  open  spaces  of  speculation, 
they  dash  for  the  safe  cyclone  cellar  of  scientific  veri¬ 
fication. 

To  what  sort  of  philosophies  does  this  scientific 
approach  typically  lead?  Here  again  the  variety  is 
great,  and  we  are  obliged  to  stick  to  generalities.  Too 
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much  stress,  moreover,  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  fact 
that  the  connection  between  the  scientific  approach 
and  Naturalism  is  not  a  necessary  or  universal,  but 
merely  a  usual  one. 


Naturalism 

Naturalism  as  opposed  to  supernaturalism  holds 
that  Nature  constitutes  the  whole  of  reality.  Its  advo¬ 
cates  contend  that  Nature  is  enough;  we  can  get  along 
in  philosophy  without  those  forces  which  supernatural¬ 
ists  would  have  us  introduce  into  it.  But  what  is  this 
Nature  which  is  all  that  is  real?  It  is  the  sum  of  things 
in  space  and  time,  as  currently  described  by  science. 
Whether  the  world-machine  which  it  describes  to  us  is 
real,  science  itself  does  not  not  say.  But  Naturalism 
makes  an  assertion  about  the  results  of  science.  It 
says:  whatever  science  describes  successfully  is  real. 
And  it  adds:  this  reality  yielded  by  science  is  amply 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  philosophy.  Scientific 
knowledge  is  final;  natural  causes  are  enough;  why 
introduce  other  notions?  Since  Naturalism  is  always 
an  assertion  about  the  results  of  science,  it  varies  as 
scientific  fashions  change.  If  physics  speaks  in  terms 
of  matter,  Naturalism  becomes  Materialism.  If  the 
latest  notion  of  the  physicist  is  energy,  it  becomes  En- 
ergism.  Whatever  ideas  scientists  develop.  Natural¬ 
ists  as  philosophers  are  ready  with  the  declaration: 
“We  are  satisfied  that  they  give  us  the  best  account  of 
the  real.” 
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Materialisms,  Old  and  New 

The  most  familiar  cosmology  or  picture  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  presented  by  modern  science  and  stamped  with 
the  approval  of  Naturalism  is  that  developed  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  great 
discoveries  in  the  inorganic  sciences  (astronomy,  phys¬ 
ics,  chemistry,  and  geology)  seemed  to  furnish  a 
secure  foundation  for  a  materialism  based  upon  such 
mechanical  laws  as  those  of  the  conservation  of  mat¬ 
ter  and  of  energy.  Thereupon  Naturalists  drew  up 
a  sweeping  world-formula  in  terms  of  matter  in  mo¬ 
tion,  a  blind,  mechanical  process  that  was  thought  to 
be  slowly  but  surely  running  down.  Mechanical 
uniformity  was  everywhere,  purpose  was  nowhere  to 
be  found.  Life  and  mind  seemed  like  mere  flashes; 
thoughts  were  toots  of  the  whistle  of  the  cosmical 
train,  as  Huxley  called  them.  Man  found  himself  in 
a  vast  “monist’s  paradise”  of  perfectly  mechanical  ac¬ 
tion,  a  cold  and  alien  universe,  in  which  he  seemed  to 
be  a  sort  of  irrelevant  accident,  puny,  presumptuous, 
and  doomed.  ‘‘This,”  said  the  physicist,  “is  all  I 
find.”  “Good,”  replied  the  Naturalist,  “it  is  the 
whole  story.” 

We  know  that  to-day  fashions  in  science  have 
changed,  but  in  just  what  direction,  who  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  say?  The  old  materialism  has  been  badly 
shaken  even  in  its  own  field  by  the  work  of  those 
physicists  who  have  been  busy  dissolving  the  old, 
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solid  chunks  of  matter  with  its  “pushiness”  into  mol¬ 
ecules,  then  atoms,  then  electrons,  and  now  perhaps 
wave-phenomena.  The  work  of  Professor  Einstein 
has  had  an  upsetting  effect  upon  the  old  notions  of 
space,  time,  and  measurement  in  general.  Evolution 
has  loosened  up  the  fixity  of  the  old  mechanical  laws, 
and  has  promoted  intellectual  modesty  by  showing  us 
that  the  best  of  our  knowledge  covers  only  a  fragment 
of  vast  processes  of  change.  The  organic  or  biological 
sciences,  which  seemed  a  short  time  ago  in  grave 
danger  of  being  absorbed  into  physics  and  chemistry, 
have  declared  and  maintained  a  vigorous  independ¬ 
ence.  Even  physics  itself  finds  it  increasingly  hard 
to  keep  clear  of  organic  notions  derived  from  life 
and  mind. 

As  a  result  the  Naturalist  of  to-day  has  a  hard  time 
describing  the  kind  of  universe  which,  if  he  accepts 
the  manifold,  tentative  verdicts  of  contemporary 
science,  he  must  call  real.  As  Professor  Whitehead 
pertinently  inquires:  “What  is  the  sense  of  talking 
about  a  mechanical  explanation  when  you  do  not  know 
what  you  mean  by  mechanics?”  And  yet  while  the 
old  materialism  is  gone  forever,  we  may  be  sure  that 
a  new  Naturalism  is  on  the  way.  It  may  be  very  far 
removed  from  the  old  position;  but  we  can  predict 
with  safety  that  it  will  insist  that  all  of  reality  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  new  physics,  and  that  the  type  of  natu¬ 
ral  causation  found  in  the  inorganic  sciences  is  both 
fundamental  and  adequate  for  philosophy. 
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The  Strength  of  Naturalism 

If  Naturalism  were  merely  an  assertion  about  sci¬ 
ence,  and  nothing  more,  it  would  hardly  win  many 
adherents  outside  the  ranks  of  the  already  convinced. 
For  it  seems  to  sit  contentedly  in  its  own  fortress  of 
facts,  and  to  dismiss  all  other  philosophies  with  a  curt 
wave  of  the  hand.  But  Naturalism  is  more  than  an 
empty  boast  about  what  science  can  do.  It  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  make  good  its  claim  to  be  an  adequate 
story  of  reality.  The  list  of  its  successes  in  the  face 
of  bitter  opposition  is  impressive.  The  mechanical 
or  semi-mechanical  uniformities  in  Nature  originally 
discovered  in  astronomy  and  physics,  and  declared 
by  Naturalism  to  be  universal  and  basic,  have  turned 
up  in  territory  after  territory  where  they  were  at 
first  supposed  to  be  entirely  absent.  The  momentum 
which  science  has  gathered  is  enormous.  It  has  “ex¬ 
plained”  so  much  that  the  faith  that  its  formulas  will 
ultimately  account  for  everything  has  become  a  con¬ 
viction  in  the  minds  of  thousands.  Men  will  admit 
readily  enough  that  science  has  not  yet  furnished  suf¬ 
ficient  materials  for  a  complete  philosophy,  but  they 
admire  its  prowess  enough  to  balk  at  any  suggestion 
that  something  different  is  needed.  With  a  character 
in  John  Galsworthy’s  Saint’s  Progress,  they  hold  that 
science  furnishes  “the  highest  test  we  can  apply.” 
They  point  to  the  fact  that  usually  when  men  have 
gone  beyond  the  charted  boundaries  of  science,  they 
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have  landed  in  sentimental  and  fantastic  untruths. 
They  call  attention  as  well  to  the  danger  to  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  science  that  is  involved  in  broadening  its  name 
until  it  includes  all  sorts  of  material  not  subject  to  the 
rigorous  tests  of  the  older  sciences.  If  they  cling  to 
science,  it  is  from  a  genuine  fear  of  what  seems  to 
them  the  only  alternative:  opening  the  doors  to  a 
whole  horde  of  discredited  and  discarded  supersti¬ 
tions. 

The  Naturalist  in  any  period  rests  his  case  upon  the 
solid  past  achievements  of  science,  which  no  instructed 
person  can  deny,  and  upon  his  confidence  that  the 
future  will  bring  even  greater  triumphs.  No  matter 
how  loudly  the  Idealist  may  criticize  scientific  con¬ 
cepts,  the  Naturalist  stands  firm  upon  what  science 
does,  and  refuses  to  be  shaken  in  his  conviction  that 
science  cannot  be  leading  him  away  from  reality  to¬ 
ward  error.  For  if  it  did,  he  argues,  how  could  it 
work  so  well  for  practical  purposes?  The  Naturalist 
therefore  contents  himself  with  what  seems  to  him 
the  security  of  his  position  (although  it  cannot  posi¬ 
tively  be  proved),  and  occasional  thrusts  at  the  claims 
of  his  opponents.  He  scoffs  at  the  failure  of  the  mys¬ 
tic  to  escape  from  a  world  of  the  senses,  since  all  the 
latter’s  boasted  imagery  turns  out  to  be  made  of  sense- 
impressions.  As  against  the  belief  in  a  benevolent 
supernature  the  Naturalist  cites  the  facts  of  evil,  fa¬ 
tigue,  and  death.  Waving  aside  all  human  values  and 
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ideals  as  vain  projections  of  our  desires,  he  shows  us 
Nature  as  indifferent,  callous,  or  cruel.  By  his  own 
resolute,  cool,  unsparing  impartiality  he  would  shame 
his  fellows  into  disillusionment. 

Common  Weaknesses 

Naturalism,  like  all  philosophies,  has  its  vulner¬ 
able  points,  some  of  which  must  be  attributed  to  the 
scientific  approach  itself.  The  more  common  of  them 
we  shall  here  enumerate,  not  as  a  list  of  charges 
against  Naturalism,  but  as  warnings  to  the  reader  con¬ 
cerning  matters  about  which  he  will  have  to  decide  for 
himself.  Perhaps  the  most  frequent  lapse  into  which 
Naturalistic  writers  are  liable  to  fall  is  that  of  the 
use  of  words  like  atom  or  mass  or  energy  as  if  they 
must  somehow  stand  for  things  or  substances.  Be¬ 
cause  such  scientific  concepts  have  names,  it  is  often 
believed  that  there  must  be  “something  real”  to  cor¬ 
respond  to  them.  The  conscientious  scientist  knows 
very  well  that  most  of  his  concepts  are  descriptive 
formulas  resulting  from  analysis.  They  work,  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  say  that  they  are.  Energy,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  seems,  on  examination,  to  come  down  to  a 
mathematical  ratio  or  relationship  describing  certain 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  physical  world.  Be¬ 
ware,  then,  of  those  hasty  admirers  of  science  who  toss 
scientific  notions  about  as  if  they  were  perfectly 
definite,  full-fledged  realities.  Perhaps  they  are;  but, 
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on  the  other  hand,  they  are  certainly  constructions  of 
the  human  mind  in  the  beginning,  and  may  turn  out  to 
be  little  more  than  useful  fictions  in  the  end. 

The  tendency  to  overdo  analysis  at  the  expense  of 
synttiesis  is  another  peril  which  threatens  the  Natu¬ 
ralist.  The  scientist  is  bent  upon  analysis  into 
simples,  and  he  is  righteously  indignant  when  any¬ 
one  talks  synthesis  before  analysis  is  complete.  But 
when  he  has  reached  the  limits  of  his  analysis  for  the 
time  being,  what  then?  As  far  as  science  is  con¬ 
cerned,  he  has  achieved  his  purpose.  He  really  has 
“reduced”  all  cases  of  typhoid  fever  to  the  action  of 
a  certain  germ,  or  all  molecules  of  water  to  atoms 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  for  the  purposes  of  scientific 
description  and  control.  But  supposing  he  brings  that 
“reduction-to”  habit  of  mind  over  into  philosophy? 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  totality  of  things,  the 
cases  of  typhoid  and  the  water  do  not  disappear  when 
they  are  analyzed.  You  have  not  less  knowledge  after 
analysis,  but  more,  for  you  have  the  sick  persons  and 
the  water  plus  the  germs  and  the  atoms.  A  fondness 
for  that  simplicity  which  results  from  analysis  is  an 
excellent  thing  in  science,  but  a  dangerous  thing  in 
philosophy.  In  the  wise  words  of  Professor  White- 
head:  “Seek  simplicity,  but  distrust  it!” 

Naturalism  shares  with  many  other  types  of  phi¬ 
losophy  the  evils  which  result  from  elevating  a  part 
of  reality  to  the  position  of  essence  of  the  whole.  It 
takes,  of  course,  such  notions  as  matter  or  energy  as 
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its  clues  to  the  nature  of  all  that  exists.  Now  the 
trouble  comes  when  we  try  to  promote  matter,  in  the 
limited  sense  of  the  physicist’s  definition,  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Matter  in  the  unlimited  metaphysical  usage  of 
the  philosopher.  We  know  matter  too  well  already, 
says  Professor  Perry,  in  its  “private  capacity”  as  a 
definite  kind  of  physical  stuff.  If  the  Naturalist  sud¬ 
denly  tells  us  that  all  is  Matter,  complications  begin. 
For  if  the  Matter  that  is  all  there  is  continues  to  be 
nothing  but  matter  as  the  physicist  defines  it,  we  shall 
be  kept  busy  accounting  for  what  the  physicist  used  to 
exclude  from  his  definition  of  matter.  While  if  the 
two  kinds  of  matter  are  really  different,  why  use  the 
same  label? 

Inorganic  Nature  is,  of  course,  the  favorite  stamp¬ 
ing-ground  of  the  Naturalist.  So  far  the  description 
of  life  in  terms  of  the  inorganic  has  given  him  endless 
trouble,  but  he  has  supreme  confidence  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  will  ultimately  be  solved  by  his  methods.  A 
really  troublesome  puzzle  is  that  of  knowledge;  and 
even  the  most  ardent  materialist  must  confess  that 
little  progress  has  been  made  in  providing  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  solution.  It  is  easy  enough  to  show  how  knowl¬ 
edge  has  been  useful  for  survival.  But  what  is  it? 
How  can  we  state  exhaustively  in  physical  terms  what 
happens  when  we  know?  Unfortunately  for  the  ma¬ 
terialist,  all  our  knowledge  comes  to  us  in  mental 
form.  To  call  our  ideas  “material”  things  is  not  to 
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dispose  of  a  difference  between  them  and  other  kinds 
of  matter.  Science  itself  being  composed  of  ideas  in 
minds,  Naturalism  will  not  be  secure  from  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  Idealist  until  it  can  give  a  far  more  satis¬ 
factory  account  of  this  unique  process  of  knowing 
than  it  has  yet  produced. 

Neutrality  vs.  Denial 

The  scientist,  as  we  know,  deliberately  excludes 
from  his  reckonings  all  thought  of  purposes  or  final 
causes.  Values  are  foreign  to  his  province,  which  is 
that  of  facts.  He  has  found  that  by  dropping  out  all 
such  speculations  entirely,  and  sticking  to  efficient  or 
immediate  causes,  his  thinking  has  gained  enormously 
in  practical  effectiveness.  As  a  scientist,  then,  he 
has  no  opinion  about  values,  pro  or  con.  But  if  he 
becomes  a  Naturalistic  philosopher,  the  situation 
changes.  Values  surround  him  on  all  sides,  and  must 
be  accounted  for.  He  can  no  longer  claim  exemption 
from  considering  them.  What  frequently  happens 
is  that  he  translates  his  old  habit  of  not  trafficking  in 
values  as  a  scientist  into  denying  values  as  a  phi¬ 
losopher.  It  is  plain  that  to  refuse  to  consider  whether 
the  world  is  good  or  bad  is  one  thing;  while  to  deny 
that  it  is  good,  after  considering  the  matter,  is  an¬ 
other.  The  impression  has  got  abroad  that  an  attitude 
of  neutrality  in  science  must  mean  one  of  denial  in 
philosophy,  which  is  very  far  from  being  the  case. 
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This  damages  the  cause  of  the  Naturalist,  who  seems 
to  the  public  as  if  he  were  obliged  to  disappoint  the 
optimists  at  all  costs  simply  because  hitherto,  as  a 
scientist,  he  has  always  refused  to  listen  to  optimists 
or  pessimists.  But,  then,  the  Naturalist  is  not  alone  in 
finding  it  hard  to  appear  to  be  giving  his  opponents  a 
fair  hearing. 

Development  of  Naturalism 

Among  the  philosophers  holding  Naturalistic  (and  gen¬ 
erally  materialistic)  positions,  the  following  will  be  found 
most  worthy  of  further  acquaintance.  The  books  mentioned 
are  obtainable  at  most  public  libraries.  The  classic  history 
of  Naturalism  is  F.  A.  Lange’s  History  of  Materialism 
(translated) . 


ancient  period 

DEMOCRITUS  (460?-360?  B.c.) ,  ranking  next  to  Plato  and 
Aristotle  among  the  system-builders  of  antiquity,  developed 
the  first  materialism  of  which  we  have  record.  The  world 
is  composed  of  atoms  combining  and  recombining  by 
chance.  Mind  is  made  of  the  most  mobile  atoms,  and  per¬ 
ishes  with  the  body. 

Epicurus  (342-270  B.c.),  the  much-misunderstood 

founder  of  Epicureanism,  wishing  to  dispel  the  fears  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Greek  religion  in  order  that  he  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  might  live  serenely,  adopted  and  popularized  the  atom¬ 
ism  of  Democritus  (above),  but  solely  for  ethical  purposes. 

Lucretius  (95-54  B.c.) ,  a  Roman  poet  and  Epicurean, 
eagerly  preached  the  “glad  tidings  of  annihilation”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Democritus  and  Epicurus  (above)  in  a  great  scientific 
poem  On  the  Nature  of  Things. 
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MODERN  PERIOD 

Mechanical  Naturalisms 

THOMAS  HOBBES  (1588-1679),  an  Englishman,  was  the 
first  noted  modern  materialist.  Influenced  by  the  rapid 
development  of  mechanical  science,  he  sought  to  reduce  the 
causes  of  all  events,  including  the  mental,  to  motion,  thus 
foreshadowing  the  efforts  of  modern  psychology.  His  great¬ 
est  fame,  however,  was  gained  as  a  pessimistic  social  philoso¬ 
pher,  by  his  Leviathan  (1651),  which  explains  the  state  as 
the  agreement  of  egoistic,  self-seeking  individuals  to  avoid 
the  greater  evils  of  the  “war  of  all  against  all.” 

JULIEN  DE  LA  mettrie  (1709-1751),  a  French  physician, 
tried  in  Man  A  Machine  (1748),  published  with  the  hearty 
approval  of  Frederick  the  Great,  to  show  that  not  only  was 
the  body  a  machine  (as  Descartes  had  taught  a  century 
earlier)  but  that  the  mind  was  also  a  material  and  extended 
part  of  it.  He  was  followed  in  the  later  years  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  in  France  by  a  number  of  materialists  who 
based  their  mechanical  systems  upon  the  triumphs  of  the 
Newtonian  closed  mathematical  system  of  moving  bodies, 
among  them  BARON  d’holbach  (1723-1789)  and  pierre 
CABANIS  (1757-1808).  In  our  own  day  JACQUES  LOEB 
(1859-1924)  has  also  used  the  hypothesis  that  all  living 
things  are  chemical  machines  in  his  Mechanistic  Conception 
of  Life  (1912). 

LOUIS  BUCHNER  (1824-1899)  in  his  widely  read  Force 
and,  Matter  (1855)  set  forth  the  most  uncompromising  of 
all  modern  materialisms,  which  he  summed  up  in  his  fa¬ 
mous  dictum:  “No  force  without  matter,  no  matter  without 
force.”  Matter  is  that  which  manifests  itself  in  force,  al¬ 
though  what  it  is  in  itself  we  cannot  know. 
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Evolutionary  Naturalisms 

CHARLES  ROBERT  darwin  (1809-1882)  transformed  bi¬ 
ology  and  indirectly  all  other  knowledge  by  the  publication 
in  1859  of  his  immortal  work  On  the  Origin  of  Species  by 
Means  of  Natural  Selection,  or  the  Preservation  of  Favored 
Races  in  the  Struggle  for  Life.  His  book  furnished  ample 
and  convincing  evidence  for  the  evolution  of  new  species 
without  resort  to  any  devices  besides  the  survival  of  those 
best  adapted  to  the  environment.  Although  Darwin  was  a 
scientist  and  not  a  philosopher,  his  new  hypothesis  im¬ 
mensely  reinforced  the  position  of  Naturalism  by  supply¬ 
ing  a  largely  mechanical  explanation  of  how  man  and  his 
world  came  to  fit  together,  which  had  hitherto  been  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  for  design,  purpose,  and  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  God. 

Herbert  spencer  (1820-1903)  was  an  English  philoso¬ 
pher  who  was  deeply  interested  in  science,  and  who  became 
the  philosophical  spokesman  for  the  evolutionists.  He  at¬ 
tempted  to  generalize  the  idea  of  evolution,  which  Darwin 
had  applied  merely  to  living  things,  into  a  formula  for  the 
whole  universe,  tying  up  the  various  sciences  into  one  gran¬ 
diose  cosmic  system.  A  man  of  prodigious  industry,  he  pro¬ 
duced  between  1862  and  1892  ten  volumes  of  his  Synthetic 
Philosophy,  which  made  the  idea  of  development  powerful 
in  many  branches  of  modern  thought.  Besides  erecting  this 
imposing  monument,  Spencer  sought  to  establish  agnosticism 
by  showing  that  all  thinking  is  relating,  and  so  falls  short 
of  the  absolute  or  Unknowable  reality.  He  also  advocated 
an  extreme  individualism  which  had  some  influence  in  social 
philosophy.  He  is  the  subject  of  Chapter  VIII  in  Will 
Durant’s  The  Story  of  Philosophy. 

Thomas  huxley  (1825—1895),  a  great  debater  and 
doughty  champion  of  evolution,  insisted  strongly  that  the 
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only  reliable  truth  was  to  be  found  in  scientifically  verified 
knowledge.  He  is  a  splendid  example  of  natural  bias  and 
intellectual  honesty  in  philosophy  working  in  behalf  of 
skeptical  caution,  or  “the  sanctification  of  doubt.”  Object¬ 
ing  to  the  label  of  materialist,  he  maintained  the  existence 
of  matter,  force,  and  a  third  thing,  consciousness,  which  is 
probably  a  product  of  the  physical  brain.  His  best  works 
are  Lay  Sermons  (1870)  and  Evolution  and  Ethics  (1893). 

PETER  KROPOTKIN  (1842-1921)  developed  in  his  best- 
known  book,  entitled  Mutual  Aid  as  a  Factor  in  Evolution, 
the  theory  that  “Solidarism,”  or  the  mutually  cooperative 
relations  of  living  things,  particularly  within  the  species, 
have  been  of  great  importance  in  natural  and  social  evolu¬ 
tion.  This  emphasis  on  the  non-competitive  aspects  of  or¬ 
ganic  evolution  tended  to  counterbalance  the  Darwinian 
stress  upon  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  has  been  influ¬ 
ential  in  the  development  of  the  communistic  type  of  anar¬ 
chism. 

LUDWIG  FEUERBACH  (1804^-1872)  began  as  a  follower  of 
the  German  Idealist  Hegel,  whose  differences  with  religious 
orthodoxy  he  emphasized.  Accepting  the  new  scientific  ac¬ 
count  of  the  origin  of  religion,  Feuerbach  was  one  of  the 
first  to  depict  religious  notions  as  the  projections  by  the 
imagination  of  purely  human  hopes  and  fears. 

karl  marx  (1818-1883)  also  began  as  an  admirer  of 
Hegel,  whose  philosophy  of  history  as  the  career  of  abso¬ 
lute  spirit  he  turned  upside  down  by  giving  the  chief  role 
to  matter  instead.  The  element  of  struggle  between  oppo¬ 
sites  in  Hegel  became  the  class  struggle  for  Marx.  His 
Capital  appeared  in  1867  and  swiftly  became  the  bible  of 
modern  socialism. 

ERNST  haeckel  (1834-1919),  a  German  biologist  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  became  the  most  influential  modern  advocate  of 
Naturalism  through  his  The  Riddle  of  the  Universe  (1899). 
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His  animus  against  traditional  religion  and  philosophy  was 
very  marked,  and  led  him  into  equal  or  greater  dogmatisms. 
He  preached  a  new  enlightenment  based  largely  upon  the 
conservation  of  energy.  He  found  the  key  to  all  seven  of 
the  world-riddles  in  his  monism  of  substance,  the  belief  that 
everything  can  be  accounted  for  in  terms  of  the  evolution 
of  this  single  substance  which  is  both  matter  and  force. 

max  stirner  (Johann  Kaspar  Schmidt)  (1806-1856) ,  was 
another  Hegelian  of  the  extreme  Left,  who  became  the 
prophet  of  that  extremely  individualistic  Naturalism  of 
which  Nietzsche  became  the  poet.  In  The  Ego  and  His  Own 
he  presented  a  devastating  indictment  of  civilization,  and 
advocated  a  rebellion  against  all  the  leveling  and  restrain¬ 
ing  influences  of  culture  and  the  state  in  behalf  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  ego,  a  sort  of  personal  insurrection  instead  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  revolution.  This  “frankest  thinker  of  the  century'5  had 
no  philosophy  in  the  systematic  sense  (for  only  self-avowal 
is  possible  and  systems  are  mere  words  strung  together) 
but  his  doctrines  have  been  used  by  the  American  Benjamin 
R.  Tucker  and  other  Individualist  anarchistic  thinkers. 

FRIEDRICH  NIETZSCHE  (1844-1900),  a  German  poet-phi¬ 
losopher  of  passionate  intensity  and  eloquence,  went  far  be¬ 
yond  Feuerbach  in  his  attacks  upon  what  he  considered  the 
Christian  “morals  of  slaves.”  He  desired  to  revalue  all 
values  on  a  new  scale,  that  of  the  Will  to  Power  of  the  mas¬ 
terful  man,  or  superman  of  the  future.  This  aristocratic 
ethical  Naturalism  he  set  forth  in  many  aphorisms,  poems, 
and  longer  works  of  which  the  chief  is  Thus  Spake  Zara- 
thustra.  See  also  Chapter  IX  in  Durant. 

BERTRAND  RUSSELL  (1872-  ) ,  an  English  mathematical 

logician  and  social  philosopher,  has  expounded  the  con¬ 
temporary  gospel  of  Naturalism  with  rare  eloquence  in 
his  famous  essay  “A  Free  Man’s  Worship”  and  his  brief 
What  I  Believe.  For  those  who  prefer  less  heat  with  their 
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light,  his  Problems  of  Philosophy,  Scientific  Method  in 
Philosophy,  and  his  recent  Philosophy  will  be  found  more 
suitable.  See  also  his  Selected  Papers  published  by  The 
Modern  Library,  and  Durant,  Chapter  X,  Part  III. 

While  there  are  few  avowed  Naturalists  in  American 
philosophical  circles,  many  currents  are  running  in  that 
direction.  American  Realism  has  many  points  of  connec¬ 
tion  with  Naturalism.  The  Pragmatism  of  Dewey  and 
others  departs  from  a  Naturalistic  basis.  Professor  Sellars 
of  Michigan  has  written  a  book  called  Evolutionary  Natu¬ 
ralism  in  which  he  seeks  to  give  a  modern  version  of  that 
position.  American  Behaviorism  in  psychology  under  the 
leadership  of  Professor  John  B.  Watson,  while  denouncing 
all  philosophy  as  antiquated  and  obsolete,  has  strengthened 
the  cause  of  Naturalism  by  its  unavowed  Naturalistic  pre¬ 
suppositions  and  its  emphasis  upon  the  outer  aspects  of 
experience. 
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“ To  demonstrate  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  reconciliation  of  God’s  fore¬ 
knowledge  and  the  freedom  of  man;  and  by  showing  the 
emptiness  and  falsehood  of  the  several  parts  of  the  specu¬ 
lative  sciences,  to  induce  men  to  the  study  of  religion  and 
things  useful .” 

Berkeley  in  the  preface  to  his 
Principles  of  Natural  Knowledge 

Science  was  bora  in  Greece,  but  it  failed  to  establish 
itself  securely  in  the  civilization  of  antiquity.  So 
that  although  we  discover  Naturalism  as  early  as  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  with  the  downfall  of  Greek  science 
(owing  to  its  inability  to  prove  or  to  apply  its  the¬ 
ories)  and  the  coming  of  Christianity,  Naturalism  as 
a  philosophy  was  swept  away,  and  for  at  least  fifteen 
centuries  there  was  but  one  approach  to  philosophy, 
the  path  of  religion  and  ethics.  Just  as  every  thinker 
to-day  must  sooner  or  later  come  to  terms  with  the 
body  of  established  scientific  knowledge,  so  during 
those  hundreds  of  years  every  man  who  philosophized 
had  to  make  peace  or  war  with  the  accepted  truths  of 
revealed  religion.  Needless  to  say  the  consequences 
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of  war  with  the  vested  interests  in  those  days  were 
even  more  disastrous  than  they  are  to-day. 

The  Religious  Monopoly 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  modern  religious 
approach  to  philosophy  without  some  reference  to 
the  story  of  religion’s  age-long  monopoly  in  philoso¬ 
phy  and  its  results.  In  the  Middle  Ages  both  science 
and  philosophy  were  dominated  by  theology.  They 
were  supposed  merely  to  elaborate  and  to  confirm 
the  truths  of  religion,  which  were  true  anyhow,  quite 
apart  from  anything  which  science  or  philosophy 
could  do  to  demonstrate  them.  All  three — theology, 
philosophy,  and  science — were  full  of  the  same  kind 
of  basic  ideas,  those  of  value,  purpose,  and  goodness. 
The  why  of  things  was  infinitely  more  important  than 
any  particular  how  that  men  might  discover.  What 
really  mattered  was  man’s  relation  to  God,  the  great 
plot  of  the  “drama  of  salvation,”  for  which  Nature 
was  merely  the  stage  setting.  Science  and  philosophy 
could  do  little  more  than  display  in  the  natural  light 
of  reason  what  theology  had  already  completely  illu¬ 
minated  by  revelation.  They  were  about  as  essential 
to  the  salvation-seeker  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  two  tiny 
candles  burning  away  in  broad  daylight. 

With  the  rise  of  modern  science  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  men  still  believed  that  religion,  philosophy, 
and  science  could  continue  to  reach  the  same  conclu¬ 
sions,  even  though  they  started  independently  of  one 
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another  and  followed  different  paths.  Deists  like 
John  Locke,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  were  quite  convinced  that  the  existence  of  God 
could  be  proved  by  reason  working  upon  the  facts, 
as  well  or  better  than  by  revelation.  It  was  only  after 
the  brilliant  skepticism  of  David  Hume  (1711-1776) 
and  the  great  critical  overhauling  of  the  human 
knowing  apparatus  by  Immanuel  Kant  (1724-1804), 
that  men  began  to  see  the  hopelessness  of  the  attempt 
to  justify  the  old  theology  by  reasoning  upon  scien¬ 
tific  evidence.  The  new  physics  and  astronomy  did 
not  actually  produce  conclusions  that  could  be  made 
to  jibe  with  revelation.  Neither  did  the  method  of 
science  applied  to  the  subject-matter  of  religion  (the 
new  critical  philosophy)  any  longer  reach  results 
satisfactory  to  the  defenders  of  the  faith. 

Science  vs.  Religion? 

Was  religion,  then,  to  part  company  with  science 
and  philosophy  entirely?  Could  it  come  to  terms  with 
their  new  knowledge,  or  must  it  hand  over  the  appara¬ 
tus  of  the  intellect  to  them,  allow  reason  to  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  irreligion,  and  rest  its  case  upon  a  defiant 
faith?  For  a  time  the  issue  hung  in  the  balance,  but 
finally  a  fatal  lack  of  statesmanship  on  the  part  of 
the  theologians  resulted  in  a  fierce  attack  upon  science 
in  its  own  field.  During  the  evolution  controversy 
which  raged  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  issue 
seemed  to  be  clearly  drawn.  Religion  had  rejected 
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reason  in  the  scientific  sense  as  either  helpless  to  aid 
it,  or  as  definitely  anti-religious.  Science  had  cap¬ 
tured  the  label  “rational”  almost  by  default.  Rea¬ 
son  became  scientific  reason,  thereby  permitting  a 
large  amount  of  the  real  irrationality  of  science  to 
slip  by  unnoticed.  Naturalism  presented  its  grim 
picture  of  the  world  as  alien  to  human  hopes,  and 
men  began  to  ask  whether  a  thinking  man  could  have 
a  religion  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  term. 

In  spite  of  this  strategic  error  on  the  part  of  its 
leaders,  which  was  to  cost  it  so  dearly  in  lost  prestige, 
religion  was  not  going  to  fall  back  permanently  and 
admittedly  upon  a  faith  unsupported  hy  reason.  So 
there  arose  the  philosophical  movement  called  Mod¬ 
ern  Idealism,  which  began  as  a  counter-attack  upon 
Naturalism.  It  was  the  work  of  religious  men  who 
resented  the  crowding  of  man  and  his  precious  values 
into  a  pitifully  obscure  corner  of  a  vast  mechanical 
cosmos.  Mind,  for  Naturalism,  had  become  a  trivial 
incident  in  an  unimaginably  immense  process  that 
was  quite  alien  to  it.  Was  there  no  way  to  restore 
man  to  his  former  proud  position  in  the  universe? 
The  founders  of  Modern  Idealism  believed  that  they 
had  discovered  one.  They  hoped,  by  attacking  Nat¬ 
uralism,  the  attacker  of  religion,  to  bring  about  a 
counter-revolution  and  restore  the  old  regime.  Na¬ 
ture  must  be  put  back  in  its  place  as  God’s  footstool, 
the  scene  of  man’s  fall  and  of  his  possible  reconcilia¬ 
tion  with  the  Deity. 
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Common  Religious  Biases 

Before  we  see  how  these  eager  refuters  of  Natural¬ 
ism  went  about  their  task,  let  us  glance  at  some  of  the 
common  prejudices  of  the  man  who  comes  to  philoso¬ 
phy  from  the  side  of  religion.  We  have  noticed  in 
Chapter  III  the  highly  practical  nature  of  the  religious 
attitude.  The  religious  man  is  primarily  concerned 
with  his  next  actions,  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  how 
they  ought  to  be  affected  by  his  beliefs  about  the  uni¬ 
verse.  It  is  almost  always  a  question  in  his  mind 
whether  or  not  the  intellect  can  be  of  any  real  assist¬ 
ance  in  his  life  of  trust  and  worship.  He  is  likely  to 
restrict  its  use,  in  any  case,  to  a  rational  examination 
of  those  few  propositions  which  he  most  wishes  to 
see  justified  for  practical  purposes.  He  may  want 
supremely  to  know  whether  the  universe  is  friendly 
or  not,  but  that  may  be  all  he  wants  to  know.  When 
that  has  been  verified  by  reason,  he  may  have  no  more 
use  for  theory  until  other  difficulties  arise.  This  par¬ 
tiality,  which  withholds  from  criticism  a  segment  of 
one’s  beliefs,  is  plainly  fatal  to  philosophy.  We  can¬ 
not  make  an  intellectual  estimate  of  the  totality  of 
things  if  we  begin  by  withdrawing  some  such  issue 
as  immortality  from  our  discussion  at  the  start. 
Everything,  even  our  dearest  notions,  must  go  into 
the  crucible  if  we  are  to  pretend  to  think  philosoph¬ 
ically.  Otherwise  we  shall  be  guilty  of  one  of  the 
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worst  crimes  on  the  philosopher’s  calendar — omis¬ 
sion. 

Rationalization 

The  religious  man  is  also  consumed  with  anxiety 
to  establish  the  validity  of  the  particular  values  to 
which  he  is  most  devoted.  He  is  sorely  tempted,  per¬ 
haps  without  realizing  it,  to  begin  with  the  conclu¬ 
sions  which  he  ardently  desires  to  reach,  and  then  to 
invent  reasons  to  justify  them.  This  “finding  of  had 
reasons  for  what  one  believes  on  instinct”  is  known 
as  rationalization.  Reasons,  psychologists  tell  us,  are 
usually  discovered  after  beliefs  have  been  accepted, 
and  not  before.  Reasoning  then  consists  in  inventing 
plausible  excuses  for  past  deeds,  or  in  cooking  up 
sensible  explanations  in  advance  for  what  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  do  anyhow.  That  this  is  an  abuse  of  reason 
is  only  too  evident,  the  remedy  for  which  is  increased 
doses  of  clear,  penetrating,  skeptical  analysis  which 
will  reveal  the  hidden  sources  of  all  our  thinking. 

The  religious  approach  has  so  often  taken  this  form 
that  many  critics  assert  that  all  religious  philosophiz¬ 
ing  is  mere  rationalization.  Religion  came  before 
philosophy,  and  long  regarded  it  simply  as  a  weapon 
for  defense.  For  centuries,  they  claim,  thinkers  as¬ 
sumed  without  argument  that  their  dogmas  were  eter¬ 
nally  and  unassailably  true,  and  then,  perhaps  to 
convince  the  unbelievers,  took  the  trouble  to  show 
that  they  were  also  rational.  Philosophy  to  the  re- 
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ligious  man  has  traditionally  been  secondary,  a  mere 
series  of  after-thoughts  about  theology.  William 
James  coined  the  name  of  “tender-minded”  for  such 
defenders  of  the  faith  at  any  price.  It  has  only  been 
in  recent  years  that  this  “wishful  thinking”  has  been 
the  target  of  deserved  criticism  from  within  religion 
itself. 

The  religious  person  who  becomes  a  philosopher 
usually  brings  with  him  from  his  previous  experi¬ 
ence  some  standard  of  what  constitutes  clearness  and 
exactness  in  thinking.  In  religious  thought  there  is 
not  the  necessity  for  the  rigid  mathematical  clarity 
that  is  demanded  in  science.  Religious  concepts  are 
exceedingly  vague,  which  is  thought  to  be  a  virtue 
for  religious  purposes,  since  it  enables  them,  like 
poetic  symbols,  to  become  charged  with  a  thousand 
different  emotions.  But  in  philosophy  such  loose¬ 
ness  of  language  is  fatal. 

To  Think  or  Not  to  Think? 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  religion  has 
always  had  great  difficulty  in  coming  to  terms  with 
any  enterprise  of  the  intellect,  such  as  philosophy. 
It  cannot  seem  to  get  along  with  it  or  without  it.  One 
finds  almost  constantly  in  religion  an  anti-intellectual 
party  who  scoff  at  theory  in  religious  matters.  What 
price  theory?  they  inquire,  so  long  as  men  can  agree 
upon  what  they  propose  to  do.  The  test  of  religion 
is  practice.  For  every  practical  truth,  such  as  the 
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Golden  Rule,  there  may  be  several  theoretical  truths 
which  do  not  contradict  it.  If  your  theorizing  brings 
you  to  salvation,  well  and  good.  But  if  a  man  can 
live  righteously  without  philosophy,  the  latter  is  un¬ 
essential;  while  if  with  philosophy  he  makes  a  failure 
of  saving  his  soul,  it  stands  doubly  condemned. 

In  spite  of  all  these  weighty  reasons  for  abandon¬ 
ing  theory  entirely,  religion  continually  attempts  to 
define  itself  theoretically,  and  to  establish  its  truth 
in  rational  terms.  Few  religious  men  are  entirely  at 
ease  in  admitting  that  their  beliefs  are  based  upon  a 
faith  which  openly  defies  reason.  Mankind  will  not 
he  permanently  satisfied  with  a  religion  (or  a  science) 
that  does  not  ring  true  intellectually.  “The  heart 
must  be  warmed  by  religious  doctrines,”  as  Professor 
Perry  expresses  it,  “but  in  the  long  run  the  mind  must 
be  satisfied  also.”  So  despite  the  impatience  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  devout  believers  with  any  sort  of  theory,  some 
religious  men  will  continue  to  find  their  way  back 
again  and  again  in  order  to  make  their  peace  with 
philosophy. 


Philosophical  Idealism 

There  are  so  many  idealisms  that  one  hesitates  to 
venture  a  definition.  In  philosophy  the  word  has  a 
technical  meaning  quite  different  from  the  one  which 
we  use  when  we  say  that  a  man  has  a  great  deal  of 
idealism  in  his  make-up.  Philosophical  Idealism 
should  really  be  called  idea-ism,  if  the  word  were 
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not  so  ugly,  because  it  is  primarily  a  doctrine  about 
ideas,  not  ideals.  It  holds  that  mind  is  not  only  a 
better  clue  to  the  nature  of  reality  than  matter,  but 
that  all  reality  is  entirely  dependent  upon  mind  for 
its  very  existence.  Idealism  in  this  sense  is  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  Naturalism.  Instead  of  holding  that  mind 
arises  from  and  depends  upon  Nature,  Idealism  con¬ 
tends  that  Nature  arises  from  and  depends  upon  mind. 
To  Naturalism’s  “Mind  is  not  independently  real,” 
Idealism  replies:  “It  is  Nature  which  is  not  indepen¬ 
dently  real,  not  mind.” 

Now  since  mind  is  the  location  of  human  values 
and  ideals,  philosophical  Idealism  is  a  theory  which 
by  exalting  ideas  also  exalts  ideals.  This  promises 
well  for  the  religious  man,  because  religion  is  some¬ 
times  defined  as  “faith  in  the  conservation  of  ideals.” 
Idealism  supports  this  faith  by  guaranteeing  the  high 
cosmic  significance  of  ideals  by  means  of  its  theory 
about  ideas.  It  aims  at  the  complete  overthrow  of 
Naturalism,  and  the  restoration  of  man’s  spiritual 
nature  to  its  former  central  position  in  the  scheme  of 
things. 


The  Case  Against  Naturalism 

Science  must  first  be  accounted  for,  since  it  is  upon 
the  work  of  science  that  the  Naturalist  rests  his  case. 
The  Idealist  is  ready  with  his  explanation.  Science, 
he  tells  us,  is  knowledge  about  Nature.  All  knowledge 
is  found  in  minds,  and  nowhere  else.  Therefore  all 
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we  know  about  Nature  turns  out  to  be  a  series  of  ideas 
in  the  minds  of  men.  Science  is  a  very  useful  type 
of  mental  activity,  of  course,  but  it  is  no  more  than 
that.  But  surely,  we  reply,  you  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  everything  of  which  our  knowledge,  scientific 
and  otherwise,  tells  us,  is  wholly  dependent  upon 
mind,  and  gets  all  its  reality  at  second-hand?  Ex¬ 
actly,  says  the  Idealist. 

These  are  hard  sayings,  and  more  than  one  man 
has  thrown  down  the  book  in  disgust  at  just  this  point 
in  the  argument.  The  Idealist,  however,  is  ready  to 
state  his  case,  and  he  deserves  a  hearing.  It  has  never 
been  put  more  brilliantly  than  by  the  first  modern 
Idealist,  Bishop  Berkeley  (1685-1753),  a  “militant 
churchman,  orthodox  theist,  and  denouncer  of  the 
loose  morals  of  atheists  and  materialists.”  As  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  increasingly  popular  materialism  of 
Thomas  Hobbes,  Berkeley  invited  attention  to  the 
nature  of  all  our  knowledge.  It  is  all,  he  said,  in  the 
form  of  ideas.  You  cannot  possibly  bring  me  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  human  knowledge  that  is  not  an  idea,  for  the 
minute  that  you  know  it,  or  I  apprehend  it,  lo,  it  has 
become  an  idea! 

So  far  this  seems  like  the  announcement  of  a  per¬ 
fectly  obvious  general  principle  about  human  know¬ 
ing,  but  Berkeley  went  on  to  draw  conclusions  from  it 
that  have  not  yet  ceased  to  disturb  men’s  thinking. 
For  how  can  you  prove,  he  inquired,  that  there  are 
things  or  objects  existing  in  the  world  outside  our 
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minds  and  their  ideas?  You  never  can,  he  added, 
because  you  can  never  get  out  of  your  own  mind  to 
find  out.  You  are  locked  up  within  the  circle  of  your 
own  ideas,  and  even  though  “outside”  objects  did 
exist,  you  could  never  get  out  long  enough  to  examine 
them  and  to  compare  them  with  your  ideas  of  them. 
This  situation  has  been  aptly  named  by  Professor 
Perry  the  “egocentric  predicament.”  It  cannot  be 
refuted  by  logical  argument,  for  no  one  can  prove 
that  he  has  knowledge  of  something  that  is  not  knowl¬ 
edge.  No  one  can  help  us  out  by  offering  us  knowl¬ 
edge  that  is  not  mental,  for  in  making  it  ours  it  will 
become  “ideas.” 

“To  Be  Is  to  Be  Perceived” 

The  Idealist  is  not  content  with  having  shown  us 
that  all  our  knowledge,  even  of  the  most  material 
things,  is  bound,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  be  men¬ 
tal.  He  goes  on  to  argue  that  since  the  only  kind  of 
reality  with  which  we  shall  ever  be  directly  acquainted 
is  mental,  no  other  kind  exists.  He  claims,  and  we 
must  agree,  that  we  cannot,  being  minds,  get  “mate¬ 
rial”  knowledge  of  matter.  It  has  to  be  mental.  But 
does  this  prove  that  what  we  know  depends  for  its 
existence  upon  its  being  known;  or,  as  Berkeley  him¬ 
self  put  it:  “To  be  is  to  be  perceived.”  We  can  agree 
that  all  our  knowledge  is  mental,  that  what  we  know 
must  become  our  knowledge,  without  taking  this  fur¬ 
ther  step. 
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Even  if  we  accept  the  whole  of  Berkeley’s  argu¬ 
ment  up  to  this  point,  at  least  two  major  difficulties 
arise.  If  all  reality  is  composed  of  knowers  and 
ideas,  how  shall  we  account  for  the  great  differences 
between  the  ideas  which  we  can  cause  to  come  and  go 
at  will,  and  the  stubborn  ideas,  the  rocks  which  fall 
and  the  fires  which  bum?  Are  the  impressive  uni¬ 
formities  discovered  by  science  merely  distinctions 
set  up  in  our  minds?  And  must  we  also  bring  our¬ 
selves  to  believe  the  astounding  proposition  that  arti¬ 
cles  of  furniture  do  not  exist  when  all  human  knowers 
leave  the  room  and  stop  perceiving  them,  only  to  pop 
back  into  being  when  they  return?  Berkeley  faced 
both  of  these  difficulties,  and  thought  that  he  had  got 
around  them  by  postulating  a  Great  Knower,  or  God, 
who  thinks  the  stubborn  ideas  which  we  call  scientific 
facts,  and  causes  them  to  go  on  existing  in  our  ab¬ 
sence.  The  laws  of  Nature,  then,  become  thoughts  in 
the  mind  of  God.  Berkeley  firmly  believed  that  he 
had  saved  science  intact,  and  had  merely  substituted 
the  God  of  the  Christian  religion  for  the  independent 
Matter  of  the  Naturalists.  Nature  has  been  recon¬ 
quered  from  materialism  and  annexed  to  mind. 
Mind  is  purposive;  and  reality,  being  its  creation,  is 
also  shot  through  with  purpose.  The  fulfilment  of 
man’s  spiritual  aspirations  is  guaranteed  by  the  be¬ 
nevolent  intentions  of  the  Great  Knower  who  sustains 
all  existence. 
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Later  Developments 

From  Berkeley’s  so-called  Subjective  Idealism  have 
developed  many  other  varieties,  largely  because  of 
the  difficulties  which  were  encountered  in  defending 
his  position.  The  most  fatal  of  these  was  the  tendency 
to  step  from  Idealism  to  Solipsism,  or  the  logical  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  world  is  within  my  mind  alone.  Hav¬ 
ing  only  my  own  ideas  about  Nature  and  my  fellows, 
why  should  I  affirm  that  anything  else  exists?  To 
remedy  this  and  other  troubles,  later  Idealists  turned 
from  Berkeley’s  emphasis  upon  the  individual 
knower  to  the  Great  Mind  or  Spirit  which  accounts 
for  all  knowledge.  This  view  calls  itself  Objective 
Idealism,  for  it  holds  that  Nature  is  created  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  a  mind  inconceivably  greater  and  more  per¬ 
manent  than  that  of  any  single  human  being.  It  lays 
great  stress  upon  the  analogy  between  the  creative 
activities  of  our  own  minds,  and  the  possibly  greater 
creative  activities  of  the  Divine  Will,  which  is  also 
Reason  in  Nature.  It  argues  that  we  are  justified  in 
supposing  that  because  we  know  ourselves  to  be  minds 
with  purposes,  we  must  have  been  the  creation  of  a 
Mind  with  a  Purpose.  Not  only  that,  but  these  later 
Idealists  have  not  been  reluctant  to  tell  us  just  what 
this  Purpose  of  the  World-Mind  or  Absolute  was  and 
is,  at  least  as  it  appears  to  them.  They  find  their 
clues  to  it  in  men’s  so-called  spiritual  experiences, 
with  duty,  beauty,  truth,  and  the  like. 
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The  Strength  of  Idealism 

Idealism  could  have  developed  only  in  the  modem 
world,  for  it  has  been  only  in  recent  times  that  men 
have  become  sufficiently  aware  of  their  own  minds 
to  make  them  the  starting-points  for  reflection  and 
bases  for  argument.  Once  more  Descartes  is  largely 
responsible.  In  his  desperate  search  for  a  certainty  in 
philosophy  that  should  equal  that  of  mathematics,  he 
found  that  the  one  thing  which  he  could  not  possibly 
doubt  was  that  he,  as  a  doubting  mind,  existed.  So 
by  proclaiming  his  own  reason  as  the  court  of  the  last 
resort  in  philosophy,  Descartes  inaugurated  the  mod¬ 
ern,  subjective  era.  Since  his  day  philosophers, 
wherever  they  have  arrived  at  the  finish,  have  had  to 
begin  within  their  own  minds.  Idealism  has  taken 
full  advantage  of  this  tendency  of  modern  man  to 
commence  with  the  contents  of  his  own  consciousness 
and  work  outward. 

There  is  also  something  romantic  about  Idealism 
which  appeals  to  many  of  our  deepest  emotions.  It 
has  been  called  “the  artist’s  philosophy  par  excel¬ 
lence.”  The  inner  voice  of  intuition  adds  its  chorus 
of  confirmation  to  the  logic  of  the  Idealist;  for  we 
are  all  directly  acquainted  with  human  values  at  first 
hand,  and  most  of  us  would  like  to  believe  that  they 
are  not,  as  Naturalism  tells  us,  illusory.  Persons,  as 
Professor  Sheldon  has  pointed  out,  are  such  wonder- 
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ful  things  that  we  feel  that  they  simply  must  possess 
a  rank  in  the  real  scheme  of  things  that  is  appropri¬ 
ate  to  their  worth  and  interest  to  us.  If  Naturalism 
is  the  philosophy  of  disillusion,  Idealism  is  that  of 
illusion.  In  favor  of  the  latter  are  ranged  most  of 
the  value-creating  desires  of  man.  It  calls  to  the 
animist  in  every  human,  reminding  him  that  the  race 
long  projected  its  yearnings  into  the  surrounding 
dark,  and  assuring  him  that  there  are  now  logical 
reasons  for  continuing  to  believe,  in  spite  of  science, 
in  the  ancient  intuitions  of  mankind. 

Weaknesses 

In  reading  Idealistic  arguments,  it  may  be  well  to 
be  on  the  watch  for  certain  more  or  less  obvious  weak¬ 
nesses.  One  must  not,  for  example,  allow  the  nega¬ 
tive  argument  concerning  the  egocentric  predicament 
(no  knowledge  is  non-mental)  to  be  used  as  proof  of 
the  positive  argument  for  Idealism  (only  the  mental 
exists).  As  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter,  the 
Idealist  cannot  disprove  the  contention  of  the  Realist 
that  things  may  exist  quite  independently  of  their 
being  known. 

Inorganic  Nature  is  the  bane  of  Idealism,  just  as 
consciousness  is  that  of  Naturalism.  In  spite  of  many 
zealous  attempts,  Idealism  has  never  quite  succeeded 
in  doing  full  justice  to  the  world  in  space  and  time 
of  which  the  physical  sciences  give  us  knowledge. 
There  is  a  uniformity  and  a  rigidity  about  that  world 
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which  does  not  seem  to  fit  into  the  contention  that  it 
is  dependent  for  its  existence  upon  a  mind  or  a  will 
even  remotely  similar  to  our  own.  Idealism  superbly 
accommodates  the  mind  of  man  and  his  desires  in  its 
scheme  of  things,  but  it  does  so  at  the  expense  of  inor¬ 
ganic  Nature,  from  which  man’s  mentality  cannot 
truly  be  abstracted. 

We  have  spoken  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  that 
curse  of  practically  all  philosophies,  the  human 
tendency  to  take  some  one  part  as  a  fair  sample  of 
the  whole  of  reality.  Naturalism  takes  the  familiar 
“matter’  of  the  physicist  and  makes  it  the  Matter  of 
the  Materialist,  that  substance  of  which  all  things 
consist.  Idealism  likewise  seizes  upon  the  even  more 
familiar  “mind”  of  the  psychologist  and  exalts  it  to 
the  Mind  of  the  Mentalist,  which  is  likewise  said  to 
be  that  of  which  all  else  is  made.  In  both  cases  men 
have  courted  inescapable  confusion  by  taking  a  defi¬ 
nite,  limited  conception  and  proclaiming  that  every¬ 
thing  which  was  previously  excluded  from  it  is 
“really”  included  in  it.  The  new  Matter  is  both  the 
old  matter  and  the  old  non-matter.  The  new  Mind 
is  both  the  old  mind  and  the  old  non-mind.  But  if 
what  we  had  always  thought  to  be  a  part  of  reality 
turns  out  to  be  the  whole;  if  all  is  mind,  for  example, 
then  we  must  spread  our  old  definition  out  so  thinly 
that  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to  recognize  it  in  its  new 
role.  We  cannot  eat  our  cake,  and  have  a  world  that 
is  all  Cake,  too. 
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Development  of  Idealism 

ANCIENT  PERIOD 

PLATO  (427-347  B.C.),  one  of  the  most  influential  minds 
of  all  time,  may  be  reckoned  an  Idealist,  since  he  was  the 
first  philosopher  to  find  a  place  in  his  system  for  non¬ 
physical  realities,  the  “ideas”  or  “real  natures”  of  things 
in  contrast  to  their  appearances.  Since  he  asserted  the 
independent  existence  and  superior  reality  of  these  “ideas” 
or  forms  (which  are  also  ideals)  as  against  particular  facts 
or  opinions,  his  “idealism”  resembles  some  modern  Real¬ 
isms  more  than  it  does  modern  Idealism. 

MODERN  PERIOD 

GEORGE  BERKELEY  (1685-1753),  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  Ire¬ 
land,  is  the  acknowledged  founder  of  modern  Idealism, 
although  his  work  would  hardly  have  been  possible  with¬ 
out  the  previous  pioneering  in  the  field  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  Descartes  and  Locke.  His  brilliant  book,  the 
Principles  of  Human  Knowledge  (1710)  he  published  at 
the  age  of  25.  For  a  brief  account  of  his  philosophy,  see 
the  text  of  this  chapter. 

GERMANY 

From  the  work  of  Berkeley,  Hume,  Leibniz,  and  Imman¬ 
uel  Kant  (1724-1804),  the  last  of  whom  is  not  strictly  an 
Idealist,  but  who  gave  Idealism  a  great  impetus  by  his  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  activity  of  the  knower,  there  arose  in  Ger¬ 
many  during  the  period  of  Romanticism  (1795-1850)  a 
group  of  extremely  influential  Idealists.  Among  them  were 
the  patriot  J.  G.  Fichte  (1762-1814),  Schelling  (1775— 
1854),  and  Hegel  (1770—1831).  Kant  and  Hegel  between 
them  may  be  said  to  have  attained  a  commanding  position 
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in  Western  philosophy  before  the  war  comparable  only 
to  that  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  In  recent  times  Germany 
has  produced  a  great  number  of  philosophers  who  have 
carried  on  the  Idealistic  tradition  in  a  large  variety  of 
directions,  among  them  Lotze,  Windelband,  Eucken,  and 
Rickert.  For  an  excellent  account  of  the  classic  German 
Idealism  see  Josiah  Royce’s  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy. 

ITALY 

From  Hegel’s  emphasis  upon  the  actual  career  of  Spirit 
in  human  history,  Benedetto  Croce  (1866-  )  and  Giovanni 

Gentile  (1875-  )  have  developed  what  is  known  as  Neo- 

Idealism.  Croce  is  also  noted  for  his  Esthetic  (1902)  ;  see 
Durant,  Chapter  X,  section  II. 

ENGLAND 

Although  philosophical  Idealism  runs  counter  to  several 
powerful  strains  in  the  British  temperament,  Hegel  had 
many  influential  followers  among  the  pre-war  generations 
in  England.  The  teachings  of  the  more  important  of  them: 
T.  H.  Green  (1836-1882),  F.  H.  Bradley  (1846-1924),  and 
especially  of  Bernard  Bosanquet  (1848—1923)  are  ably 
expounded  by  a  contemporary  English  Idealist,  Professor 
R.  F.  A.  Hoernle  in  his  Idealism  as  a  Philosophy  (1927), 
which  contains,  also,  a  good  bibliography. 

UNITED  STATES 

In  America  the  so-called  “Genteel  Tradition”  in  philoso¬ 
phy  has  been  predominantly  Idealistic,  with  Scotch  Real¬ 
ism  and  French  Positivism  as  its  sadly  worsted  competi¬ 
tors.  The  influence  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  strongly 
Idealistic,  and  the  theological  atmosphere  of  New  England 
has  always  favored  a  philosophy  of  deep  earnestness  and 
high  aspiration.  German  Idealism  first  took  root,  however, 
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in  St.  Louis,  where  a  number  of  expatriated  Germans 
founded,  in  1867,  the  first  philosophical  publication  in 
North  America,  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy. 
Josiah  Royce  (1855-1916),  a  Californian  who  became  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Philosophy  at  Harvard,  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  foremost  American  Idealist.  His  influence  continues 
most  vitally  to-day  in  the  work  of  Professor  W.  E.  Hocking. 
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“Strangest  of  all  ..  .  in  the  philosophic  atmosphere  of 
the  time  [1904]  .  .  .  natural  realism,  so  long  decently 
buried,  raises  its  head  above  the  turf  and  finds  glad  hands 
outstretched  from  the  most  unlikely  quarters  to  help  it  to 
its  feet  again.” 

WILLIAM  JAMES 

In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century  European 
philosophy  had  become  sharply  divided  into  two  op¬ 
posing  camps,  Naturalism  and  Idealism.  They  were 
so  remote  from  each  other  in  fundamental  attitude 
and  method  that  getting  together  seemed  out  of  the 
question.  The  Naturalists  clung  grimly  to  the  sci¬ 
entist’s  rigid  standard  of  truth  and  denounced  Ideal¬ 
ism  as  romantic  moonshine,  while  the  Idealists  fol¬ 
lowed  the  gleam  of  lofty  aspiration  and  abused  Nat¬ 
uralism  as  groveling  blindness.  Naturalism  sought 
to  envelop  mind  in  matter.  Idealism  to  envelop  mat¬ 
ter  in  mind.  In  a  world  where  beautiful  roses  appar¬ 
ently  grow  from  ugly  dunghills,  the  Idealists  argued 
against  the  reality  of  the  dunghills  in  order,  as  they 
thought,  to  save  the  beauty  of  the  roses;  while  the 
Naturalists  insisted  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  dung¬ 
hills,  with  scant  regard  for  what  beauty  might  come 
out  of  them. 
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The  violence  of  the  controversy  between  science 
and  religion  had  driven  Naturalism  and  Idealism  so 
far  apart  that  room  had  been  left  between  them  for 
the  rise  of  new  philosophies  which  could  embrace 
some  of  the  truth  of  each  of  them,  and  yet  remain  dis¬ 
tinct.  These  new  schools  arose  during  the  late  nine¬ 
teenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  largely  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America,  and  were  at  first  obliged  to  devote 
their  energies  to  attacks  upon  the  established  doc¬ 
trines  in  order  to  emphasize  their  own  originality 
and  distinctiveness.  “Pragmatism  and  Realism,” 
says  Professor  Perry,  “are  agreed  in  opposing  both 
the  narrowness  of  Naturalism  and  the  extravagance 
of  Idealism.  Both  seek  to  unite  the  empirical  temper 
of  the  former  with  the  latter’s  recognition  of  the 
problems  that  lie  outside  the  field  of  the  positive 
sciences.”  They  jointly  accuse  both  the  Naturalist 
and  the  Idealist  of  considering  man  in  one  context 
only:  the  Naturalist  observes  him  always  from  out¬ 
side  in  his  physical  setting;  the  Idealist  dwells  con¬ 
tinually  upon  the  inner  world  of  his  conscious  mental 
states.  Each  context  distorts  the  facts,  and  makes  it 
impossible  for  either  school  to  claim  that  it  can  really 
account  for  the  other.  Pragmatism  and  Realism,  on 
the  other  hand,  agree  in  seeking  to  do  justice  both  to 
the  world  of  observation  and  to  that  of  introspection. 

In  spite  of  their  agreement  in  general  intent,  Prag¬ 
matism  and  Realism  disagree  with  each  other  and 
with  Naturalism  and  Idealism  on  many  vital  points. 
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Realism  takes  as  its  point  of  departure  a  violent 
disagreement  with  Idealism  over  the  theory  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  But  it  does  not  allow  the  violence  of  its  revolt 
to  carry  it  clear  over  into  the  camp  of  Naturalism. 
Pragmatism  also  rebels  against  the  formal  character 
of  Idealism;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  shocks  the  or¬ 
thodox  Naturalist  by  its  frank  exaltation  of  human 
desires.  The  cross  connections  are  numerous,  as  the 
quotation  which  begins  this  chapter  indicates. 

Realism 

There  are  almost  as  many  Realisms  as  Idealisms 
in  present-day  philosophy,  and  their  number  is  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly.  All  of  them  agree  in  resisting  to 
the  death  the  common  contention  of  all  the  Idealisms 
that  things  must  he  known  in  order  to  be.  No,  say 
the  Realists,  confirming  the  judgment  of  the  ordinary 
man  in  the  street,  there  are  reasons  for  asserting,  even 
though  it  cannot  be  proved,  that  the  external  world 
exists  independently  of  its  being  known  by  anybody. 
Some  Realists  would  grant  that  things  are  not  quite 
what  they  seem  to  be;  but  all  Realists  agree  that  at 
least  they  are.  The  Idealists,  they  say,  in  arguing 
from  the  egocentric  predicament,  draw  a  false  con¬ 
clusion  from  true  premises.  The  fact  that  we  can  see 
that  all  our  knowledge  must  be  mental  entitles  us  to 
suppose  that  some  of  it  is  knowledge  of  the  non¬ 
mental.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  no  way  of  disproving 
the  Realistic  position  that  things  exist,  and  enter  into 
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and  drop  out  of  knowledge,  quite  without  affecting 
their  existence  a  particle. 

This  basic  quarrel  with  Idealism  brings  Realism 
into  comradeship  with  Naturalism,  which  also  asserts 
the  independent  status  of  the  physical  world.  Real¬ 
ism  shares  with  Naturalism  the  scientific,  analytic, 
neutral  approach  to  philosophical  problems,  with  its 
attention  to  logic  and  its  part-to-whole  method  of  at¬ 
tack.  In  this  they  both  contrast  with  the  romantic 
temper  of  Idealism  and  Pragmatism.  Both  Realism 
and  Naturalism  hold  that  the  results  of  the  sciences 
are  on  no  account  to  be  discredited.  But  Realism 
breaks  with  strict  Naturalism  over  the  question  of 
admitting  as  evidence  in  philosophy  the  extra-scien¬ 
tific  materials  of  logic,  ethics,  and  esthetics.  As  a 
result,  Realism  accepts  many  more  things  as  full- 
fledged  realities  than  Naturalism  does;  and  Realists 
in  general  are  far  too  critical  and  sophisticated  to 
accept  a  philosophy  of  pure  matter  or  energy. 

Realists  disagree  widely  among  themselves  over 
the  question  how  the  independently  real  world  ac¬ 
tually  becomes  known.  They  unite  in  assuming  that 
we  have  mental  knowledge  of  a  non-mental  world 
which  is  “out  there”  before  us.  But  how  the  real 
objects  are  given  or  disclosed  to  us  is  still  a  matter 
of  animated  dispute  among  such  schools  as  the  New 
and  the  Critical  Realists.  It  should  be  plain  that 
Realism  escapes  many  of  the  weaknesses  of  Natural- 
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ism  by  a  greater  breadth  of  outlook  and  a  more  seri¬ 
ous  attempt  to  handle  the  problem  of  knowledge.  But 
it  is  still  beset  by  the  problem  of  error,  by  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  accompany  analysis,  and  by  the  troubles 
which  infect  all  dualisms  of  mind  and  matter. 

As  a  philosophy  of  life,  Realism  sets  its  face  sternly 
against  any  exuberant  or  romantic  tendency  to  out¬ 
run  its  data,  but  it  is  more  inclined  than  Naturalism 
to  do  justice  to  those  values  which  are  disclosed  by  a 
sober  consideration  of  the  facts.  It  accepts  as  real 
both  the  beauty  of  the  rose  and  the  existence  of  the 
dunghill;  and  recognizes  that  it  is  the  former  which 
man  is  interested  in  producing  from  the  latter,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  It  finds  the  world  neither  necessarily  good, 
bad,  nor  indifferent.  It  rejects  the  gloomy,  defiant 
pessimism  of  the  Naturalist  as  quite  as  unwarranted 
by  the  facts  as  the  rosy,  confident  optimism  of  the 
Idealist.  “It  involves,”  to  quote  once  more  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Perry,  “a  sense  for  things  as  they  are,  an  ideal 
of  things  as  they  should  be,  and  a  determination  that, 
through  enlightened  action,  things  shall  in  time  come 
to  be  what  they  should  be.” 

Development  of  Realism 

Ancient  realism  begins  with  Plato  and  especially  with 
Aristotle  (384-322  B.c.),  whose  works  were  incorporated 
into  Christian  theology  in  the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas  Aqui¬ 
nas  (1225-1274  a.d.).  Until  the  rise  of  Modern  Idealism, 
philosophers  in  general  accepted  the  independent  reality 
of  the  thing  known,  although  there  were  grave  disputes 
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over  the  relative  standing  of  universals,  or  general  ideas,  as 
compared  with  particular  facts  or  items  of  perception. 

Modern  realism  began  in  Scotland  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  Thomas  Reid  and  Sir  William  Hamilton 
taught,  as  against  David  Hume,  a  dualistic  doctrine  of  com- 
monsense  apprehension  of  reality.  John  Locke  and  Im¬ 
manuel  Kant  may  both  be  claimed  for  Realism  by  stressing 
their  belief  in  something  external  which  exists  in  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  knowing  mind.  The  recent  revival  of  Realism 
in  our  own  day  is  clearly  described  by  Professor  R.  B. 
Perry  in  his  Philosophy  of  the  Recent  Past,  Part  V  (Scrib¬ 
ner’s,  1926).  The  chief  names  in  Germany  are  those  of 
Meinong  and  Husserl;  in  England,  G.  E.  Moore,  S.  Alex¬ 
ander,  C.  D.  Broad,  Bertrand  Russell  and  A.  N.  Whitehead; 
while  in  this  country  two  cooperative  volumes  of  technical 
articles  have  appeared:  The  New  Realism  in  1912  by  six 
writers,  of  whom  Professors  Perry  of  Harvard,  Montague 
of  Columbia,  and  Spaulding  of  Princeton  are  the  best 
known;  and  Essays  in  Critical  Realism  in  1920,  by  seven 
writers,  among  whom  the  name  of  George  Santayana 
(1863-  ),  a  poet  and  essayist  of  rare  literary  distinction 
(see  his  Sonnets  and  Little  Essays ),  is  outstanding.  San¬ 
tayana’s  beautifully  written  but  difficult  philosophy  is  con¬ 
tained  in  his  Life  of  Reason  (5  volumes),  Scepticism  and 
Animal  Faith,  and  Realms  of  Being  (several  volumes,  of 
which  only  The  Realm  of  Essence  has  appeared). 

Pragmatism 

As  early  as  1908  an  article  appeared  entitled  “The 
Thirteen  Pragmatisms,”  and  there  are  still  more  than 
that  to-day.  This  is  because  Pragmatism,  as  Papini 
once  remarked,  is  a  “corridor”  leading  to  many  phi¬ 
losophies,  and  not  any  one  set  of  doctrines  about  the 
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universe.  It  is  a  way  of  reaching  a  philosophy,  or, 
as  its  enemies  prefer  to  say,  a  way  of  doing  without 
one.  It  has  suffered  mightily  from  the  caricatures 
which  have  represented  it  as  the  typical  dollar-chasing 
American  business  man’s  philosophy  of  “cash-value,” 
so  that  there  are  special  reasons  for  trying  to  under¬ 
stand  what  the  Pragmatists  are  about. 

Among  the  types  of  philosophy,  Pragmatism  stands 
closer  to  Idealism  than  to  Naturalism,  although  it 
usually  accepts  without  question  the  scientific  account 
of  the  physical  universe  that  is  so  abhorrent  to  Ideal¬ 
ism.  It  is  a  this-worldly  philosophy,  but  the  things 
in  this  world  which  interest  it  are  living  and  not  dead. 
It  has  been  called  bio-centric,  because  its  point  of  de¬ 
parture  is  the  living  organism  and  its  wants,  and 
especially  the  human  will.  Its  particular  detestation 
is  the  formalism  of  the  finished  system,  whether  it  be 
based  upon  mind  or  matter  or  both.  Rigid  intellec- 
tualism  is  the  thing  which  all  Pragmatists  are  agreed 
in  opposing. 


VIEW  OF  INTELLECT 

This  is  because  they  regard  the  intellect  as  properly 
the  servant  of  man’s  interests.  In  order  to  act  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  physical  world,  he  must  carve  out  of 
the  flow  or  stream  of  consciousness  fixed  objects  and 
definitions.  This  useful  function  the  intellect  per¬ 
forms,  but  even  in  its  most  theoretical  activity  it  is 
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merely  serving  remote  practical  interests.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  primarily  exploratory  and  experimental.  It 
resembles  a  searchlight,  or  the  sensitive  antennae  of 
an  insect,  penetrating  into  the  unknown  on  behalf  of 
the  welfare  of  the  living  organism.  Man  construes 
his  experience  rationally,  and  reconstructs  it  again 
and  again,  all  in  order  that  he  may  act  with  greater 
profit  to  his  manifold  purposes. 

In  the  chapter  on  Methods  we  discovered  how  this 
view  of  the  intellect  justifies  the  welcoming  of  the  will 
as  a  supplement  to  it  in  deciding  difficult  questions 
of  belief.  When  reason  breaks  down,  and  we  find 
that  we  must  decide  one  way  or  the  other,  says  the 
Pragmatist,  we  ought  not  hypocritically  to  endeavor 
to  conceal  our  emotional  preferences,  which  cannot 
be  barred  out  anyhow,  in  choosing  our  beliefs.  We 
ought  frankly  to  consult  our  passional  natures,  on  the 
ground  that  in  such  cases  the  practical  results  of  our 
choices  will  reveal  the  truth  or  falsity  of  what  we  have 
chosen.  We  should  welcome  whatever  opinions,  in 
the  words  of  Nietzsche,  “are  life-furthering,  life-pre¬ 
serving,  species-preserving,  perhaps  species-rearing.” 
If  a  belief  performs  no  function,  makes  no  difference 
in  living,  the  Pragmatist  tells  us,  it  should  be  dis¬ 
carded  as  meaningless.  But  if  it  guides  us  to  event¬ 
ual  success  in  our  undertakings,  it  is  a  true  belief. 
This  makes  truth  relative  to  our  interests,  and  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 
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DEFINITION  OF  TRUTH 

Such  is  the  famous  Pragmatic  definition  of  truth 
as  what  works,  about  which  such  wordy  battles  have 
raged.  We  can  indicate  here  only  what  seems  to  he 
the  outcome  at  present.  It  is  pretty  generally  agreed 
that  practical  results  reveal  the  truth,  and  particularly 
the  falsity,  of  many  of  our  beliefs.  To  find  that  a 
belief  works  well,  especially  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  gives  some  indication  of  its  truth.  But  very 
few  thinkers  go  along  with  those  Pragmatists  who  say 
that  usefulness,  goodness,  or  expediency  is  or  makes 
the  truth  of  a  belief.  That  a  theory  fails  to  work  may 
betray  its  falsity,  but  that  is  a  long  way  from  saying 
that  its  success  would  constitute  its  truth. 

SOCIAL  BEARINGS 

Two  aspects  of  Pragmatism  have  a  special  interest 
for  the  social  reformer  or  revolutionist.  One  has 
already  been  alluded  to  in  a  previous  chapter,  namely, 
its  usefulness  as  an  intellectual  justification  of  the 
tyranny  of  a  Mussolini  or  of  any  other  “successful” 
ruler.  Whenever  the  tide  of  skepticism  rises,  one 
may  expect  it  to  leave  some  new  Pragmatists  high  and 
dry  on  the  beach.  “Tired  radicals”  and  others  who 
have  become  sick  of  formulas  and  too  lazy  to  think 
any  more  are  prone  to  flock  to  the  banners  of  anyone 
who  can  “do  things.”  In  a  time  of  disillusionment 
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it  is  the  man  who  can  “get  away  with  it”  who  is  the 
popular  hero.  Unfortunately  Pragmatism  seems  to 
give  successful  scoundrels  a  glorious  whitewashing, 
although  strictly  interpreted  it  does  no  such  thing. 

To  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger  goes  Pragmatism’s 
interest  in  the  future  as  against  the  past.  It  has  often 
been  called  futurism  in  philosophy.  Its  face  is  for¬ 
ward,  in  the  direction  of  consequences,  outcomes,  re¬ 
sults,  rather  than  toward  ancient  principles  and  au¬ 
thorities.  As  such  it  has  most  commonly  appealed  to 
those  persons  whose  approach  to  philosophy  has  been 
social  and  religious.  It  has  in  it  all  the  impatience 
of  the  radical  with  any  form  of  ancestor  worship.  It 
breathes  the  spirit  of  Western  enterprise,  American 
if  you  will,  which  regards  the  world  as  still  unfin¬ 
ished  and  achievement  as  well  worth  wdiile. 

In  this  it  is  powerfully  supported  by  the  whole 
conception  of  Evolution,  particularly  when  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  conceived  as  an  upward  and  onward  march. 
The  man  who  dreams  of  a  better  society  to  come, 
who  practices  in  the  present  the  “religion  of  pos¬ 
terity”:  eugenics,  birth  control,  conservation,  insur¬ 
ance,  preventive  measures  and  flexible  laws,  is  in 
spirit,  at  least,  a  Pragmatist.  He  has  substituted,  in 
Professor  Montague’s  language,  “for  the  aristocrat’s 
shame  in  having  sub-men  for  ancestors,  the  demo¬ 
crat’s  pride  in  the  possibility  of  having  supermen  for 
descendants.” 
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Development  of  Pragmatism 

William  James  called  Pragmatism  a  “new  name  for  old 
ways  of  thinking”;  and  traces  of  it  can  be  found  in  the 
Greek  Sophist  Protagoras  (481-411  b.c.)  who  declared 
that  “Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things.”  Pragmatism  is 
also  closely  allied  with  many  other  tendencies  in  our  own 
era,  such  as  Voluntarism  and  Vitalism,  from  which  it  can 
only  be  distinguished  with  difficulty.  See  the  account  in 
R.  B.  Perry’s  Philosophy  of  the  Recent  Past,  Part  IV. 

Immanuel  Kant’s  moral  philosophy  was  Pragmatic; 
Arthur  Schopenhauer,  the  eloquent  pessimist,  stressed  the 
central  role  of  the  will;  while  much  of  the  futurism  of  the 
Pragmatists  is  extravagantly  expressed  in  the  works  of 
Friedrich  Nietzsche. 

American  Pragmatism,  which  received  its  name  from  the 
hand  of  C.  S.  Peirce,  centers  about  the  delightful  person¬ 
ality  of  william  James  (1842-1910),  all  of  whose  writings 
are  extraordinarily  readable  and  human,  especially  his 
Letters  (edited  by  his  son  in  1920).  James,  who  was  the 
father  of  experimental  psychology  in  America,  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  scientific  study  of  religious  beliefs  (See  his 
Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  1902),  and  then  in  work¬ 
ing  out  his  own  philosophy  of  life  from  the  basis  of  experi¬ 
ence.  A  tireless  attacker  of  all  forms  of  absolutism,  all  fin¬ 
ished  systems  of  philosophy,  whether  mechanistic  or  spirit¬ 
ualistic,  he  became  the  advocate  of  a  militant  theistic  moral- 
ism.  A  handy  volume  containing  selections  from  his  chief 
writings  is  available  in  Everyman’s  Library. 

JOHN  dewey  (1859-  )  is  the  most  influential  American 

Pragmatist  now  living.  His  philosophy  emphasizes  the 
tool-like  character  of  our  ideas  and  ideals  and  is  called 
Instrumentalism.  Dewey’s  philosophical  teachings  are  pre¬ 
dominantly  social,  and  his  influence  in  education  and  in 
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international  liberal  circles,  through  his  whole-hearted 
advocacy  of  democracy,  has  been  immense.  A  volume  of 
selections  from  his  writings,  called  The  Philosophy  of  John 
Dewey,  has  recently  been  edited  by  Joseph  Ratner.  His 
work  may  also  be  approached  through  his  short  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  in  Philosophy  (1920)  and  J.  K.  Hart’s  Inside  Experi¬ 
ence  (1927) . 

In  England  Pragmatism  is  called  Humanism,  and  its 
foremost  representative  is  F.  s.  c.  Schiller  (1864-  ) 

who  teaches  at  Oxford.  In  Germany  HANS  VAIHINGER 
1852-  )  represents  the  Pragmatic  tradition.  His 

Philosophy  of  the  “ As-If ”  points  out  the  important  part 
played  by  “useful  fictions”  in  all  branches  of  knowledge. 
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“While  saints  are  engaged  in  introspection,  burly  sinners 
run  the  world 


JOHN  DEWEY 


Social  philosophy  is  easily  confused  with  two  things 
which  resemble  it:  the  social  theory  that  is  not  philo¬ 
sophical,  and  the  philosophy  that  is  not  social.  All 
philosophers  do  not  concern  themselves  with  the  so¬ 
cial  problem,  and  all  who  concern  themselves  with 
the  social  problem  are  by  no  means  philosophers. 
We  shall  therefore  disregard  without  further  cere¬ 
mony  those  philosophers  who,  no  matter  how  much 
their  views  may  imply  about  society,  do  not  actually 
give  us  social  theories ;  and  likewise  those  social  theo¬ 
rists  who,  no  matter  how  much  philosophy  their  views 
may  presuppose,  do  not  actually  carry  on  their 
theorizing  in  the  light  of  any  definite  and  systematic 
estimate  of  reality.  What  remains  comprises  a  vast 
subject  demanding  a  book  by  itself,  and  we  can 
hardly  do  more  than  skirt  its  fringes  in  this  brief 
chapter.  The  greatest  difficulty  comes  in  making 
clear  and  useful  distinctions  in  a  field  cluttered  with 
hundreds  of  confusing  “-isms,”  platforms,  and 
Utopias. 
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Social  philosophy  is  produced  largely  by  two  sorts 
of  people:  by  the  social  reformers  and  revolutionsts 
who  become  philosophers  for  reasons  discussed  in 
Chapter  V;  and  by  the  philosophers  who  turn  their 
attention  to  questions  of  social  welfare.  We  have 
already  seen  how  a  primary  interest  in  social  welfare 
may  bring  a  thoughtful  man  to  a  study  of  the  deeper 
issues  which  underlie  the  conduct  of  men  in  society, 
and  so  make  a  philosopher  of  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  men  begin  as  “pure”  philosophers,  with 
no  especial  interest  in  the  social  question,  and  then 
come  in  the  course  of  time  to  work  out  some  of  the 
consequences  of  their  philosophies  for  society.  The 
common  root  of  both,  however,  is  a  concern  for  col¬ 
lective  human  misery  together  with  a  belief  that  think¬ 
ing  can  do  something  to  cure  it.  Those  who  start 
from  direct  contact  with  the  problem  have  to  beware  of 
using  philosophy  as  a  rationalization  of  their  already 
accepted  social  doctrines;  while  those  who  approach 
the  problem  from  the  angle  of  theory  need  to  be  sure 
that  they  have  a  genuine  grasp  of  social  realities. 

“Mere  Ideology”? 

Before  undertaking  a  survey  of  the  varieties  of 
social  philosophy,  two  extreme  views  about  its  actual 
influence  upon  life  demand  consideration.  One  is 
the  contention  of  the  overzealous  intellectualist,  who 
holds  that  “when  philosophers  speak,  gods  and  dy¬ 
nasties  fall.”  He  sees  human  history  as  the  career  of 
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ideas,  which  topple  thrones,  produce  revolutions,  set 
up  governments,  transform  economic  conditions,  and 
control  social  life  generally.  This  intellectual  render¬ 
ing  is  met  by  the  fierce  counter-attack  of  the  Marxians, 
who  declare  that  social  philosophies  are  “mere  ideolo¬ 
gies”  resulting  from  whatever  material  circumstances 
prevail  in  a  given  society.  All  social  life  appears  to 
them  to  consist  of  the  exploitation  of  the  economically 
weak  by  the  economically  strong.  From  the  class 
struggle  which  ensues,  there  arise  social  theories 
which  are  always  “class”  philosophies.  No  social 
philosophy  can  possibly  be  framed  for  the  whole  of 
society,  because  there  is  no  one  to  formulate  it. 
Economic  circumstances  condemn  each  one  of  us  to 
a  proletarian  or  a  bourgeois  point  of  view  from  which 
we  can  escape  only  by  passing  from  one  class  into 
the  other. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  examine  the  merits  of  these 
contradictory  positions.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  social 
philosophies  are  either  so  powerful  or  so  impotent  as 
these  two  schools  of  thought  would  have  us  believe. 
The  intellectualists  either  overlook  or  deny  the  im¬ 
mense  influence  of  economic  factors  upon  social 
theories;  while  the  economic  determinists  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  equally  indisputable  effects  of  philoso¬ 
phies,  such  as  their  own,  upon  economic  conditions. 
Social  theories  are  in  constant  interplay  with  social 
practice.  Sometimes  they  lag  behind,  and  are  mere 
rationalized  after-thoughts  of  a  single  class  concern- 
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ing  political  and  economic  changes  that  have  already 
taken  place.  At  other  times  they  leap  ahead,  and 
prepare  men’s  minds  for  revolutions  which  lie  far  in 
the  future.  It  is  equally  foolish  to  exalt  them  to  the 
skies  as  if  nothing  but  ideas  mattered,  or  to  brush 
them  aside  as  if  ideas  did  not  matter  at  all. 

Kinds  of  Social  Philosophy 

When  we  attempt  to  classify  social  philosophies, 
and  particularly  to  connect  the  hundreds  of  “-isms,” 
which  offer  themselves  as  remedies  for  social  woe, 
with  such  schools  of  philosophy  as  Naturalism  and 
Idealism,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  chaos  of  cross-classi¬ 
fications.  No  single  group  of  philosophers,  arranged 
according  to  their  views  on  strictly  philosophical  is¬ 
sues,  seem  to  agree  among  themselves  about  social 
problems.  We  cannot  with  any  assurance  link  Natu¬ 
ralism,  for  example,  to  Communism,  for  someone 
will  promptly  mention  Herbert  Spencer,  a  good  Natu¬ 
ralist  who  was  an  ardent  Individualist.  The  same 
premises  in  “pure”  philosophy  seem  to  yield  all  sorts 
of  different  conclusions  in  social  philosophy.  On  the 
other  hand,  men  with  almost  identical  views  about 
society  frequently  point  to  the  most  contradictory  doc¬ 
trines  in  philosophy  as  the  foundation-stones  of  their 
social  theories.  An  excellent  example  of  the  latter 
truth  may  be  seen  by  comparing  one  of  the  earliest 
German  Socialists,  the  philosopher  Fichte,  whose 
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premises  were  ultra-idealistic,  with  one  of  the  fore¬ 
runners  of  French  Socialism,  his  contemporary  Henri 
de  Saint-Simon,  whose  first  assumptions  were  all 
ultra-Naturalistic.  Yet  both  men  demanded  that  the 
state  intervene  drastically  in  behalf  of  the  classes 
which  were  beginning  to  go  under  in  the  economic 
struggle  brought  about  by  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

The  explanation  of  this  apparent  lack  of  connec¬ 
tion  between  strictly  philosophical  and  social  theo¬ 
ries  may  be  found  partly  in  the  fact  already  pointed 
out,  that  for  every  way  of  acting  in  society,  man  has 
a  large  number  of  theories  which  lend  their  support; 
while  for  every  ideal  goal  which  social  philosophies 
set  up,  he  has  many  possible  ways  of  acting  to  reach 
it.  Much  writing  about  social  philosophy  is  thrown 
into  confusion  by  a  failure  to  distinguish  between 
aims,  goals,  or  ends,  on  the  one  hand,  and  measures, 
methods,  or  means,  on  the  other.  One  of  Bertrand 
Russell’s  books  on  social  problems  is  entitled  Pro¬ 
posed  Roads  to  Freedom;  and  too  many  debates  about 
social  philosophy  never  accomplish  anything  because 
the  debaters  do  not  come  to  any  understanding  about 
the  freedom  that  is  presumably  to  be  found  at  the 
end  of  the  roads  which  they  are  discussing.  It  is 
futile,  for  example,  for  a  man  whose  conception  of 
freedom  is  that  of  citizenship  in  a  highly  organized 
state,  to  discuss  free  speech  with  a  man  whose  idea 
of  freedom  is  anarchism,  or  the  absence  of  all  outer 
restraint.  They  will  get  nowhere,  because  they  do  not 
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agree  upon  the  question:  What  does  man  want  of  his 
social  institutions?  Social  philosophers  have  per¬ 
ceived  this  fact,  and  as  a  result  have  devoted  them¬ 
selves  largely  to  a  study  of  the  ends  or  aims  of 
social  activity,  leaving  to  the  political  scientists  the 
problem  of  working  out  the  means  (laws,  taxes,  and 
so  on)  by  which  the  goals,  which  men  in  any  age  can 
sufficiently  agree  upon,  are  to  be  reached. 

Formula  Philosophies 

The  problem  of  social  philosophy,  then,  has  gen¬ 
erally  presented  itself  to  thinkers  in  this  form:  How 
shall  we  find  out  what  the  aim  of  social  organization 
is  (or  should  be),  so  that  we  may  adopt  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  means  of  attaining  it?  Now  long  before  this 
question  was  asked  in  terms  of  secular  philosophy, 
it  had  been  answered  in  terms  of  religious  revelation. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  human  society  was  conceived  as 
having  a  perfectly  definite  goal,  the  eternal  life  of 
the  City  of  God;  and,  in  consequence,  an  equally  defi¬ 
nite  means  of  reaching  it  through  the  social  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Church.  As  long  as  such  a  conception  of 
social  life  prevailed,  reason  could  do  no  more  than 
assist  revelation.  But  when  the  medieval  order 
broke  down,  the  men  of  the  new  Enlightenment  found 
themselves  without  any  fixed  conception  of  the  ends 
to  be  achieved  by  social  action.  They  had  been  fed 
from  birth  upon  the  notion  that  some  such  dogma  was 
necessary;  they  saw  the  evident  collapse  of  the  old 
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sanctions;  and,  fearing  social  chaos,  they  looked 
frantically  about  for  some  new  scheme  of  natural  or 
secular  authority  to  replace  the  rule  of  Church  and 
King.  Professor  H.  W.  Schneider  has  shown  how 
they  ransacked  all  the  possible  sources  of  such  a  sys¬ 
tem:  mathematics,  physics,  physiology,  logic,  so¬ 
ciology,  and  psychology,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a 
“scientific”  code  of  morals  that  would  be  just  as  uni¬ 
versal,  stable,  and  coercive  as  the  old  religious  order 
had  been.  What  they  wanted  was  a  new  social 
formula  to  replace  the  old.  Men  were  still  to  be 
ordered  about  socially  in  conformity  to  some  fixed  end 
in  view.  Both  Naturalism  and  Idealism  have  pro¬ 
duced  and  supported  a  large  number  of  these  formula 
philosophies;  and  while  generalizations  are  danger¬ 
ous,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  indicate  some  of  the 
common  varieties  associated  with  each  of  them. 

NATURALISTIC  FORMULAS 

Many  modern  philosophers  and  social  theorists 
have  claimed  to  have  put  social  questions  at  last 
upon  a  “scientific”  basis.  Taking  for  granted  the 
current  scientific  account  of  the  physical  world,  they 
have  usually  devoted  themselves  to  the  scientific 
study  of  man’s  environment.  Since  the  discovery  of 
the  principle  of  evolution,  a  whole  army  of  philoso¬ 
phers  and  sociologists,  with  Herbert  Spencer  at  their 
head,  have  made  heroic  efforts  to  discover,  by  an 
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inductive  study  of  social  “facts,”  a  formula  that  will 
tell  us  the  direction  of  social  development.  Does 
“history  teach  us”  that  we  are  heading  for  solidarity, 
or  individualism,  or  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole¬ 
tariat?  Many  Naturalists  have  given  us  strangely  di¬ 
verse  answers  to  that  question,  among  them  Hobbes, 
Proudhon,  Fourier,  Saint-Simon,  Comte,  Spencer, 
Kidd,  Buckle,  Bakunin,  Stirner,  Nietzsche,  Marx, 
Dietzgen,  Labriola,  and  Kropotkin.  Of  these 
formulas  the  Marxian  has  been  the  most  dogmatic, 
the  most  elaborately  buttressed  with  data  (except  pos¬ 
sibly  the  Spencerian  system),  and  the  most  influ¬ 
ential. 


IDEALISTIC  FORMULAS 

Where  the  Naturalistic  search  for  a  definite  an¬ 
swer  to  the  social  question  has  been  external  and 
factual,  the  Idealists  have  come  at  the  same  prob¬ 
lem  from  the*  inner  and  speculative  side.  Their 
formulas  have  been  dictated  from  above,  by  an  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  nature  of  the  human  spirit,  rather  than 
by  a  study  of  concrete  social  conditions.  They  have 
sought  to  discover  first  of  all  the  permanent  internal 
conditions  of  satisfying  the  spiritual  aspirations  of 
the  human  ego,  or  of  the  Great  Mind  or  Absolute. 
Then  they  have  deduced  from  them  the  external  con¬ 
ditions  or  social  institutions  which  will  assist  in 
realizing  man’s  spiritual  destiny.  Man,  by  himself, 
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cannot  know  his  own  highest  good;  he  needs  social 
activity  to  help  him  discover  and  achieve  it.  This 
coincides  with  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Idealism  that 
to  be  real  is  to  be  a  mind  or  part  of  a  mind.  Some 
Idealists  unite  the  two  notions  by  regarding  social 
aggregates  like  states  or  nations  as  organisms  having 
group  minds,  of  which  the  individual  citizen-minds 
are  necessarily  subordinate  parts.  “The  individual,” 
says  Hegel,  “becomes  free  when  his  reason  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  objects  which  the  well-ordered  state  pre¬ 
sents.” 

With  these  points  of  departure,  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
most  of  the  Idealistic  social  formulas  have  lent  them¬ 
selves  readily  to  use  by  the  state-worshipers.  If  only 
wholes  are  truly  real,  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  the 
worth  of  the  individual  citizen  in  the  face  of  the  over¬ 
powering  group  in  which  he  tends  to  become  com¬ 
pletely  absorbed.  The  Idealist  is  also  likely  to  be 
tom  between  two  different  views  of  actual  states  or 
societies.  He  may,  like  Hegel,  “mistake  the  Kingdom 
of  Prussia  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,”  exalting  the 
established  order  as  the  picture  of  embodied  reason; 
or  he  may,  like  Royce,  eventually  come  to  condemn 
the  existing  society  for  falling  far  short  of  the  Ideal 
Community  toward  which  he  believes  the  Absolute 
is  striving.  On  the  whole,  however,  Idealistic  social 
formulas,  such  as  those  of  Hegel,  T.  H.  Green,  Brad¬ 
ley,  Bosanquet  and  McDougall,  have  tended,  in  their 
actual  effects,  to  be  conservative  and  patriotic. 
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Pragmatic  Philosophies 

All  the  social  philosophies  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  agree  in  finding  some  stable,  permanent  ele¬ 
ments  somewhere  upon  which  to  base  their  formulas  of 
social  life.  The  Naturalists  find  them  in  the  scientific 
laws  governing  man’s  physical  environment  and  his 
bodily  nature;  the  Idealists  discover  them  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  mind  or  will.  Each  group  would  like  to  con¬ 
vince  the  other  that  it  has  revealed  the  true  nature  of 
the  permanently  good  life  for  man,  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  its  attainment. 

But  it  is  evident  that  we  live  in  a  time  of  impa¬ 
tience  with  formulas  of  any  description.  Men  sigh, 
perhaps,  for  the  old,  organic  unity  of  Pericles’ 
Athens,  or  of  medieval  Christendom,  but  they  know 
in  their  hearts  that  the  modern  world  is  hopelessly 
critical  and  divided.  In  their  disillusionment,  some 
philosophers  have  turned  away  from  the  whole  idea 
of  fixity  of  ends  in  social  philosophy,  and  have  pro¬ 
posed  to  adopt  the  experimental  method  of  science  in 
social  planning.  This  attitude,  which  we  have  already 
associated  with  the  name  of  John  Dewey,  is  essentially 
that  of  the  laboratory  scientist  applied  to  social  prob¬ 
lems.  In  the  words  of  Dewey  himself,  it  “substitutes 
detailed  analyses  for  wholesale  assertions,  specific 
inquiries  for  temperamental  convictions,  small  facts 
for  opinions  whose  size  is  in  precise  ratio  to  their 
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vagueness.”  By  using  this  exploratory  method  of 
setting  up  tentative  social  ideals,  and  then  testing  them, 
men  may  be  able  to  find  out  what  it  is  that  they  truly 
desire  from  their  institutions,  and  how  to  obtain  it. 
Such  a  view,  with  all  its  attractiveness  to  the  modern 
mind,  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  chief  of  which  are 
those  attendant  upon  experiment  in  so  large  a  labora¬ 
tory  as  the  State  of  New  York  or  the  Republic  of 
France.  It  may  also  turn  out  that  the  Pragmatist, 
in  his  anxiety  to  escape  fixed  ideals,  overdoes  the 
actual  flexibility  of  human  nature. 

Relations  to  Philosophy  Proper 

Social  philosophers  have  ever  been  prone,  like 
their  religious  brethren,  to  claim  exclusive  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  entire  field  of  speculation.  Because  phi¬ 
losophy  may  be  useful  for  social  welfare,  they  some¬ 
times  argue  that  it  should  consist  of  nothing  but 
social  theory.  This  attitude  may  lead  to  an  intolerant 
distrust  of  the  detached  theorist  which  may  be  just 
as  bigoted  as  that  of  the  religious  zealot  described  in 
Chapter  III.  If  in  his  enthusiasm  for  some  social 
gospel  the  philosopher  becomes  submerged  in  the 
propagandist,  he  is  likely  to  denounce  as  trivial  the 
work  of  the  scientific  philosophers  who  are  consumed 
with  the  desire  to  know  the  secrets  of  the  universe, 
quite  without  any  interest  in  making  it  over  socially. 
Like  his  fellow  propagandist  in  the  pulpit,  such  a  man 
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may  try  to  hurry  the  theorist,  pointing  to  crying  so¬ 
cial  injustices  with  a  scornful  “Why-do-you-fiddle- 
while-Rome-burns?”  look  on  his  face.  Philosophiz¬ 
ing  about  anything  but  social  reconstruction  may  seem 
to  him  like  idle,  parasitic,  traitorous  nonsense.  He 
forgets  that  practical  men  have  always  been  in  trouble, 
and  that  in  the  case  of  pure  science  they  have  found 
that  it  pays  in  the  long  run  to  give  the  theorist  plenty 
of  time.  That,  as  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  expresses  it: 
“Even  for  practical  purposes  theory  generally  turns 
out  the  most  important  thing  in  the  end.” 

Philosophy  can  be  made  enormously  fruitful  for 
social  betterment.  But  while  social  philosophy  may 
be  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  the  varieties,  it  can 
never  be  the  whole  story  for  the  philosopher.  He  has 
other  tasks  to  accomplish,  which  must  always  be  kept 
free  from  entanglement  in  the  fate  of  any  given  social 
order.  For  he  must  be  the  critic  of  all  societies,  and 
of  much  more  besides.  To  chain  philosophy  to  the 
wheels  of  a  time-bound  social  formula  like  capital¬ 
ism  or  Marxism  is  just  as  fatally  destructive  of  its 
freedom  as  was  its  old  subjection  to  medieval  the¬ 
ology.  This  view  is  annoying  to  authoritarians  of 
any  sort,  who  like  to  think  that  the  whole  of  truth  is 
wrapped  up  in  the  contentions  of  one  side  in  a  single 
social  struggle  during  their  own  brief  day.  Phi¬ 
losophy  is  more  inclusive  than  that,  or  else  it  is  only 
an  inept  variety  of  speculative  sociology.  In  an 
ideal  society,  where  every  social  problem  was  corn- 
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pletely  solved,  philosophy  would  strd  have  a  place. 
It  would  indeed  be  a  pity  if  philosophy’s  very  service¬ 
ableness  in  the  modern  social  struggle  should  lead  to 
its  enslavement  to  rival  dogmas,  for  if  that  should 
happen,  its  serviceableness  would  disappear. 
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“ Perhaps  the  most  valuable  kind  of  information  in  the 
world  is  that  which  guides  one  in  the  search  for  infor¬ 
mation.” 

WILL  DURANT 

“The  curse  of  the  study  of  philosophy  is  the  pernicious 
habit  of  reading  books  about  books” 

MARY  W.  CALKINS 

In  philosophy,  more  than  in  most  subjects,  greatness 
towers  over  mediocrity.  Nothing  could  be  more  fu¬ 
tile  for  the  beginner  in  philosophy  than  for  him  to 
undertake,  as  some  one  has  remarked,  a  series  of 
Great  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Little  Thinkers.  The 
best  advice  is  always:  go  to  the  great  writers,  study 
their  attitudes  as  well  as  their  doctrines,  and  try  to  see 
their  problems  as  they  saw  them. 

Ordinarily  it  will  not  be  enough  to  read  the  works 
of  the  men  who  have  stood  upon  the  summits  in  phi¬ 
losophy.  One  needs  to  understand  what  the  words 
they  used  meant  to  them,  what  questions  were  in  the 
air  at  the  time,  and  what  other  answers  were  being 
given  besides  those  of  the  writers  in  question.  There 
is  much  to  he  said,  also,  against  too  great  docility  in 
the  presence  of  famous  names.  Emerson  once  said: 
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“Meek  young  men  grow  up  in  libraries  believing  it 
their  duty  to  accept  the  views  which  Cicero,  which 
Locke,  which  Bacon  have  given,  forgetful  that  Cicero, 
Locke,  and  Bacon  were  only  young  men  in  libraries 
when  they  wrote  these  books.”  The  greatest  profit 
in  reading  philosophy  comes  to  him  who  reads  ac¬ 
tively,  not  passively.  Choose  the  great  writers,  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  them  and  their  times,  think 
along  with  them  in  solving  their  problems,  and  for 
yourself  as  well. 

Classics 

The  original  works  of  the  greater  philosophers  are 
becoming  increasingly  available  in  cheap  editions. 
The  Modern  Student’s  Library  (Scribner’s)  is  issu¬ 
ing  an  excellent  series  of  selections  from  such  classic 
writers  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Descartes,  Hume,  and 
Schopenhauer.  The  social  philosophers  are  well  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  Vanguard  series.  Benjamin  Rand’s 
large  Modern  Classical  Philosophers  is  a  sort  of  an¬ 
thology  of  modem  philosophy.  Volumes  of  selections 
from  the  writings  of  William  James,  Bertrand  Rus¬ 
sell,  John  Dewey  and  George  Santayana  have  already 
appeared  as  stated  in  the  text;  and  no  doubt  the  near 
future  will  see  the  writings  of  other  contemporaries 
such  as  Bergson,  Croce,  and  Whitehead  made  more 
easily  procurable  by  the  casual  reader. 

Along  with  the  reading  of  the  original  works  should 
go  that  of  books  on  the  lives  and  times  of  the  phi- 
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losophers.  For  this  purpose  no  book  could  be  more 
entertaining  than  Will  Durant’s  popular  but  still  ex¬ 
pensive  success  The  Story  of  Philosophy.  While  it 
is  substantially  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  in  no 
sense  a  narrative  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  but 
is  rather  an  account  of  the  lives,  and  some  of  the 
opinions  of  those  who  seem  to  Dr.  Durant  to  be  the 
greater  philosophers.  He  has  chosen  the  thinkers 
which  most  appeal  to  him  (the  social,  scientific,  and 
literary  lights  particularly)  and  has  embellished  their 
more  exciting  doctrines  wdth  a  wealth  of  spicy  anec¬ 
dote  and  comment.  He  has  a  special  antipathy  for 
epistemologists. 


Histories 

The  briefest  histories  of  philosophy  are  C.  C.  J. 
Webb’s  in  the  Home  University  Library,  and  a  volume 
badly  misnamed  How  to  Understand,  Philosophy,  by 

A.  E.  Baker.  A.  K.  Rogers’  A  Student’s  History  of 
Philosophy  is  a  condensed  volume  covering  a  great 
deal  of  ground  in  textbook  style.  For  the  Greeks, 

B.  A.  G.  Fuller’s  History  of  Greek  Philosophy  covers 
the  earliest  period  interestingly  and  in  detail.  Mod¬ 
ern  philosophy  has  been  handled  unconventionally 
by  J.  H.  Randall,  Jr.,  in  his  Making  of  the  Modern 
Mind,  which  contains  in  its  early  chapters  the  best 
elementary  account  of  the  medieval  point  of  view  and 
the  transition  to  modernity.  Randall’s  book  pays 
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special  attention  to  movements  and  backgrounds 
rather  than  to  personalities.  R.  B.  Perry’s  Philosophy 
of  the  Recent  Past  we  have  frequently  referred  to.  It 
compresses  a  great  deal  of  information  about  phi¬ 
losophy  since  1860  in  readable  form.  C.  E.  M.  Joad’s 
Introduction  to  Modern  Philosophy  and  Introduction 
to  Social  Philosophy  in  the  Oxford  Press  World’s 
Manual  series  are  lively  little  volumes  if  not  always 
well-balanced.  Unfortunately,  very  little  has  yet  been 
written  about  American  philosophy,  save  Woodbridge 
Riley’s  American  Thought,  and  scattered  passages  in 
the  histories  of  Parrington  and  the  Beards. 

Introductions 

Besides  historical  and  biographical  works,  the 
reader  may  desire  to  avail  himself  of  books  about 
philosophy  arranged  by  problems  and  topics.  The 
briefest  of  such  introductions  is  Alexander  Meikle- 
john’s  Philosophy  in  the  American  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  series,  a  book  worth  many  times  its  very  mod¬ 
erate  price.  Most  of  the  textbook  introductions  are 
too  cut  and  dried  to  interest  the  general  reader,  or 
else  they  are  written  to  establish  a  case  for  some  one 
brand  of  philosophy.  Anything  ever  written  by  Wil¬ 
liam  James  escapes  the  first  of  these  evils,  especially 
his  introductory  Some  Problems  of  Philosophy  and 
his  inimitable  Letters.  Bertrand  Russell’s  Problems 
of  Philosophy  in  the  Home  University  Library  has  not 
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been  entirely  outdated  by  his  more,  recent  books,  such 
as  Philosophy  or  What  I  Believe.  Irwin  Edman’s 
Human  Traits  contains  much  valuable  material  on 
the  various  human  interests  which  are  closely  related 
to  philosophy. 
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